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WEEKLY NOTES. 


N a thinly attended session of the Senate, with both the Sena- 
| tors from Pennsylvania absent, the plan to encourage Amer- 
ican steamship lines, by an annual subsidy of $1,000,000 for 
carrying the mails, has been laid on the table. This vote was due, in 
good part, to the dissatisfaction felt with the shape in which the propo- 
sal was presented, and the failure to secure amendments which 
were thought desirable. At least one Senator who supported the 
principle of the resolution in debate, voted with the majorityat the 
last. But after all allowances made for the circumstances of this 
rebuff, it must be regarded as disheartening, as foreshadowing the 
resistance to such subsidies which we may expect from the present 
Senate. 

Apart from Mr. BLAInrE’s able advocacy of the principle of the 
measure, it was not so ably supported as opposed. Our own State 
was elaborately misrepresented. Senator WALLAcE did nothing 
but put stumbling-blocks in the way. Senator CAMERON was too 
busy with his wire-pulling at Harrisburg; but had he been pres- 
ent, he could have done nothing except add his vote to the minor- 
ity. Fora State which needs spokesmen more than almost any 
other, Pennsylvania does show a wonderful preference for leaders 
who cannot speak. 





Mr, S. S. Cox of New York has been making for himself the 
best record of any Democrat in the present House. His treat- 
ment of the Apportionment question showed a fairness and breadth 
of view which went beyond the capacity of his Democratic associ- 
ates in the Census Committee, of which he is chairman. His re- 
sistance to the River and Harbor Bill, while too sweeping in its 
character, may have the effect of forcing a change in the methods 
employed in the preparation of such measures. But on one point 
Mr. Cox is too careless of his own reputation. There lie in the 
Washington Post Office sacks full of franked wrappers, which bear 
the superscription “«S. S. Cox.” Mr. Cox declares that he never 
wrote these words on the wrappers, nor authorized them to be 
written. The people are prepared to believe him. But they ex- 
pect a man whose name has been used in this way for an illegal 
purpose to show some indignation against the forger,—some zeal 
in securing his punishment. In the absence of that, they are apt 
to reckon the principal whose name has been used, as no better 
than an accomplice in the offence. Mr. Cox hardly has done his 
duty by the country in the matter, and his duty to his country is 
a duty to himself, Let him see to it that this abuse is probed to 
the bottom, and the blame brought home to the real offender. 
Should his zeal result in implicating any Republican managers in 
the same illegality, we can bear it. Weare prepared to hear that 
the other side has not walked within the legal bounds, if Mr. Cox 
will only give us the facts which show that. But we again remind 
him that he and his friends have nothing to gain by letting this 
matter go over to the next House. 





Mr. Scuurz seems determined to make his struggle against the 
friends of the Poncas the closing chapter of his official career. We 
regret this. As Secretary of the Interior, he has dealt more judi- 
ciously with the Indians than most of his predecessors. He has 
allowed the plans for their civilization and Christianization, devised 








at the opening of Mr. Grant’s first administration, to have a fair 
trial. He has shown a good deal of interest in the Indian tribes. 
He has spent much of his vacation time in the far West among 
them. But the one thoroughly bad step of his administration, 
taken, as he confesses, before he understood the Indian question, 
continues to embarrass him, and to blot his work, like the dead fly 
in the ointment. Owing, as we believe, to the sinister influence of 
one Indian agent, Mr. Scuurz has allowed this Ponca matter to take 
the shape of a personal struggle. He thinks his honor concerned 
in it, and quite rightly ; but it is so in exactly the opposite sense 
from that he supposes. He is doing much to send his name down 
to posterity, not as the efficient and upright Secretary of the Inte- 
rior under Mr. Hayes, but as the chief actor in one of the worst 
transactions which have disgraced our national name. Public men 
are often remembered, as Pontius PILATE is, for a single event or 
phase of their public career. It may be Mr. Scuurz’s misfortune 
to be remembered only as the official who opposed justice to the 
Poncas. 


Mr. Hayes has recommended to Congress that the tribe be given 
their choice to stay in the Indian Territory or to return to their 
homes in Dakotah. Mr. Scuurz has lost no opportunity of assert- 
ing that if they had that choice, they would stay where they are: 
If he really believes that, he can have no objection to offering them 
that alternative. But there is before Congress a bill, of which Mr. 
ScHurz is the author and promoter, to detain them in the Indian 
Territory, without giving them any choice about it. For Mr. 
ScHuRz to have proposed such a bill, is itself a grave breach of 
official etiquette. No officer of the Cabinet should put himself in 
such an attitude towards his chief without first resigning from the 
Cabinet itself. It may be thought useless to suggest such a resig- 
nation, in view of the near approach of a new Administration. But 
as the few days of the interval may be employed in important 
legislation, the suggestion is as pertinent as though there were as 
many months still to elapse. 


On another important point of Indian policy we think Mr. 
Scuurz is signally in the wrong. In the proposed changes of the 
Indian land tenure, he favors a restriction which would prevent the 
breaking up the tribal ownership into ownership in severalty until 
the change was voted by two-thirds of each tribe. This would be 
an exact reproduction of the blunder made in the Russian Ukase 
of Emancipation of 1862. It was then provided that no mur, or 
village community, should be dissolved by the conversion of tenure 
in common into tenure in severalty until the two-thirds of the 
moujiks composing it voted for the change. As a consequence, 
very few murs have been dissolved, and in every part of Russia the 
wasteful, unprogressive agriculture which is fostered by communism 
in land continues; while drunkenness has spread among the mou- 
jiks at a rate beyond all precedent. The peasant has no motive 
for either exertion, thrift or sobriety. And in the elders of the 
village—who secure their continued re-election by liberal supplies 
of vodka on election days—a new set of lords has arisen in each 
mir, \iving in fine houses, handling the public money, and holding 
the moujtks in a serfdom as complete as that which existed before 
1862. 

Every system of communism is a system of social inequality. 
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In our Indian tribes this is less visible than in more industrial com- 
munities; but even there the chiefs, we are told, restrain all 
progress toward improvement which threatens their monopoly of 
power. To give to one-third of the tribe a veto upon the wishes 
of the rest, would be to make their present land-tenure perpetual, 
and to prevent the progress of the whole people. Far better would 
it be to adopt into our legislation for the Indians the great maxim 
of the Civil Law, by which land communism was destroyed in 
Western Europe,--Vemo in communione invitus detinert potest, and 
thus make this sort of partnership as voluntary as is every other. 





As a special pleader, Secretary ScHurz has recognized talent. 
Whether he is attacking another or defending himself, he can make 
it appear to those who take the facts he selects and his presenta- 
tion of them that there is but one side to any question; but there 
are abundant reasons for the judgment that he is a most danger- 
ous man for anybody to rely upon without making independent 
investigation of the subject. When he is right, he is a powerful 
advocate; when he is wrong, as he is more frequently than his 
blind admirers are willing to confess, he is a dangerous man to his 
friends. In the Ponca case he has been guilty of a series of blun- 
ders and audacities, which, if he had been in the Senate or evena 
private citizen, he would have arraigned any administrative officer 
for committing, with more reason and sharpness than he has him- 
self been arraigned. There was the original wrong of the removal 
in violation of law, for which he was, it is not unjust to say, solely 
responsible. There was the persistent resistance of every project 
to right the wrong, by restoring the Indians to their own, There 
was the sharp practice of committing the Indians to remain in the 
Territory and sell their old reservation, by a written agreement, be- 
fore the commission already appointed by the President to visit 
them and ascertain what justice and humanity required to be done, 
could do their work. There was the impertinent assumption of 
the office of cross-examination for a Senate committee of members 
of the commission, and the still more impertinent ex parte report 
of the proceedings furnished by him to the Associated Press, Last 
and worst, is his angry and scandalous public letter to Senator 
DAwEs on account of a speech made by the latter in the Senate. 
Senator Dawes’s speech, called forth by the letter, is a fine speci- 
men of caustic and dignified invective. He disposes of the Sec- 
retary’s insinuations against his truthfulness by affirming that the 
tacts are matters of record, not of memory, and reaffirming them 
all. Then he shows, as had not been shown so clearly and fully 
before, the guilty responsibility of the Secretary for all the wrongs 
and suffering of the Poncas by their remova!. He puts him into 
the criminal’s box as to this whole matter, and exhibits in its true 
light the impudence of his assuming to be the public prosecutor. 
The malfeasance of Car” Scuurz in this Ponca business is more 
certain and more gross than anything done in the administration 
of General GRANT with reference to the annexation of San Do- 
mingo, for which it will be remembered the present Secretary of 
the Interior had not much charity. 





WHILE it must be confessed that the resolution for an inquiry 
into the propriety of assembling in Washington, at the time of the 
inauguration of a Presidedt, a large body of armed militia, which 
Senator Hoar of Massachusetts introduced the other day, may 
seem to have come so late as to be a little inopportune, it never- 
theless presents a view of the subject worth thinking about. Sen- 
ator Hoar is so strong a Republican and so staunch a friend of 
General GARFIELD, that such a resolution coming from him is sub- 
ject to more of the comment than would have met it if it had been 
offered, say, by Senator Bayarp or Senator Butter. There are a 
good many Republican Senators who, however closely they might 
agree with Senator Hoar, would not have had the courage to offer 





such a resolution at such a time, being greatly in fear of the tem- 
porary unpopularity that sometimes attaches to doing a right thing. 
But Senator Hoar is as indifferent to such considerations as Sena- 
tor SUMNER used to be. If the preparations for the Fourth of March 
parade were not so far advanced, probably there are few thought- 
ful citizens who would not say that such a gathering of armed men 


at the Capital on such an occasion was establishing a bad pre-~ 


cedent. Their minds would immediately revert to the critical 
days of the spring of 1861, when it would have been comparatively 
easy to have brought to Washington a force from the South suffi- 
cient to have taken possession of the Capital and prevented the 
regular and formal inauguration of LincoLn; or back to 1876, 
when Henry Watterson of Kentucky was talking loudly about 
summoning a hundred thousand Democrats to Washington to pre- 
vent the inauguration of HAyEs in a certain contingency. It is 
true that no evil can be suspected at this time ; but is the prece- 
dent and practice a good one to establish? That is what the res- 
olution instructs the Senate Judiciary Committee to consider and 
report upon, and it is an entirely proper subject for serious delib- 
eration. 





WHATEVER Mr. SHERMAN’S success in the matter of resumption, 
he has not succeeded ‘in interpreting our tariff laws to the satis- 
faction of many who are interested very directly in their provisions, 
One of the most iniquitous rulings made under his administration 
of the Treasury, was that which admitted sheet iron ata greatly re- 
duced rate, as soon as the foreign producer took the trouble to 
punch a few holes in each sheet. This ruling excited general in- 
dignation among American firms interested in this manufacture. 
It led the iron men of Cleveland and Pittsburg to request Mr. Gar- 
FIELD to select for his Secretary of the Treasury a man who would 
interpret our tariff laws according to their evident design—to pro- 
tect American industry. Mr. SHERMAN does not seem to have been 
aware of the true nature of the decision; for when it was thuscalled 
to his attention, he ordered its reversal. But it is charged by Zhe 
Times of New York that this order was not communicated to the 
appraisers of New York until several days after its arrival in that 
city, and that during that interval they went on admitting such iron 
at the lower rate. We think that this point should not be over- 
looked in the pending investigation of the sort of Civil Service 
which exists in the New York Custom House. 





THE sugar interest, especially in New York, has on hand a 
quarrel with Mr. SHERMAN of much longer standing. Formerly 
the duty on sugar was adjusted with reference to color, the Dutch 
standard being employed for that purpose, and the lighter sugars 
paying the heavier duties, as containing a-larger percentage of real 
sugar. But the Treasury discovered that a system of coloring 
sugar had been devised in Demerara and other tropical localities, 
by which their true grade was disguised, and a purer sugar paid 


only the duty proper for a sugar containing a great amount of im- ~ 


purity. This was shown in open court, by breaking up lumps of 
sugar which had not been colored to the centre, and by washing 
darkened sugar comparatively white, by means of molasses. The 
Treasury authorities insisted on holding themselves bound by the 
evident intention of the law in the matter, and on making all such 
sugar pay the higher duty. They proposed to substitute for the 
Dutch standard the polariscope, but to this objections were raised 
on account of alleged uncertainty of the result. The importers 
now fall back upon the letter of the law. They will have the Dutch 
standard and nothing else, as the test of the grade of imported 
sugar ; and they insist, at the same time, that “the foreign manu- 
facturer has the right to color his sugars as he pleases, in and dur- 
ing the process of manufacture,” while the Treasury regards this as 
a fraud upon the revenue. 

The representatives of this interest in New York have held a 
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meeting, in which Mr. SHERMAN was roundly abused for his ruling. 
So far as we have been able to follow the discussion, we think Mr. 
SHERMAN is essentially in the right, and that the sugar men are trying 
to take advantage of a law which was framed to meet another state 
of things than that which now exists. But Congress is still more 
to blame for having left the law to stand as it is after this defect 
was discovered two years ago. Mr, SHERMAN has done his duty in 
pointing out the defect and indicating the remedy. And he is do- 
ing his duty alsoin interpreting the law according to its evident intent, 
and in refusing to allow any one to shelter himself behind its mere 
letter. 





Tue death of Mr. FERNANDO Woop removes a familiar figure 
from politics. His public life extended over forty years, as he 
was first chosen to Congress in the temporary wreck of his own 
party in the Harrison campaign. He was the most consistent of 
Democratic politicians, with the exception of the short interval of 
American feeling at the fall of Fort Sumter. He believed in State 
Sovereignty, negro slavery, Free Trade, and “peace at any price.” 
But he never rose to the level of statesmanlike foresight and impar- 
tiality. His hold on power was through his influence with many of the 
worst elements of his own party,—men whom he despised personally 
and socially, while he used them politically. But he had no right to 
the contempt he felt toward his instruments. His own career was 
never lighted up by anything magnanimous or unselfish. He was 
first for FERNANDO Woop, and then for the Democratic party. His 
one public merit was his dogged adherence to the ideas from which 
his country was steadily drifting toward a safer mooring. He was a 
Democrat who never backed down, His last public efforts were 
his wrong-headed Tariff Bill of 1880,and his wrong-headed Fund- 
ing Bill of 1881, both predestined failures, but the only measures 
by which he might have made his mark on our legislation. 





Mr. ConkL1N@’s visit to Mentor seems to cause a needless anx- 
iety to many good people. A little attention to the facts of the 
political situation, and to Mr. ConKLina’s idiosyncrasy, would clear 
up matters, without necessitating the inference that Mr. GARFIELD 
has surrendered to the New York Senator. Just at present, what 
fills Mr. ConkL1NG’s mind is his opposition to the confirmation by 
the Senate of Mr. Forster and Mr. StanLtey MATTHEWws,—the for- 
mer as representing an insult to Mr. ConkiinG himself, the latter 
as offering a chance to retaliate on a personal friend of Mr. Hayes. 
To defeat these nominations, Mr. GARFIELD’s help is indispensable. 
They can be kept in the Judicial Committee until after the inaugu- 
ration, provided the committee can be persuaded that it is worth 
while to keep them there. A word from Mr. GarFIELD will be 
enough, and to get that word Mr, ConKLING journeyed toward the 
setting sun,—or shall we say to the rising sun? 





THE change of names from OxiveEr and Grow to BEAVER and 
Bayne is about the only observable progress that has been made 
as yet in the Senatorial struggle in Pennsylvania, up to the time 
of going to press. When Mr. Otiver retired from the struggle, 
Mr. Cameron and his friends, without calling any caucus or con- 
ference for the selection of an acceptable candidate, sent Gen. 
James Braver’s name, along with that of two impossible candi- 
dates, to the Independents, and, when they declined to have the 
matter settled in this way, the stalwarts began voting for Gen. 
Beaver. Congressman Bayne was at once selected by the Indepen- 
dents as the recipient of their votes, not in the expectation of securing 
his election, but simply as an announcement that the Machine need 
not consider that it is out of the woods because Mr. OLIvER is 
gone. 

If there were nothing else against Mr. BEAVER than his owing 
his nomination to the CAMERON-Quay-Hoyt Ring, that would be 
enough to justify his rejection. Ten years ago, Mr. BEAVER was 








known to every one in the interior of the State as a decided enemy 
of the CAMERON influence. He was one of the young politicians 
who had grown up to local influence without putting on the Cam- 
ERON collar. His war record, his position at the bar and in the 
church, and his personal qualities, all tended to conciliate public 
regard. There were those who looked to him as the coming man 
in resistance to the influences which have corrupted the public life 
of the Commonwealth. Had he been content to bide his time 
and avoid entangling alliances, there would have been no place too 
high for him to aspire to. But he dashed all these hopes when he 
appeared at Chicago as the henchman of Mr. DonaLp CAMERON. 
So great was the surprise that Pennsylvania politicians attempted 
to account for it by saying that he had been promised the succes- 
sion to Gov. Hoyt. All these harmful suspicions of his allegiance 
to the CAMERONS are reinforced by his appearance on the scene as 
their candidate for the Senatorship. If they are mistaken, Gen. 
BEAVER has only to say so publicly. Let him explicitly declare 
his independence of Mr. DonaLD CAMERON and all his works, and 
we are sure that the Independents will feel no difficulty in voting 
for him. 

The dispatches say that Mr. BEAVER means to make a tour of 
the counties represented by the Independents, to ascertain whether 
their constituencies are rightly represented by legislators who 
refuse him their support. If he does, he will find himself 
met at every point by just the demand we have made upon 
him. “Is he a CAMERON man or is he not?” If he is not, he 
can say soat Harrisburg, and get the votes of those legislators. If 
he is, neither they nor their constituencies want him. And 
why confine himself to those counties? There are plenty of others 
in this State which would rather see the State without a second 
Senator than see any Cameronian elected to that office. Our own 
county—the largest in the State and the most Republican—has 
just endorsed the Independents in their opposition to the bosses of 
every kind, reaffirming, by its votes, the resolutions of approbation 
passed some weeks ago by the Citizens’ Committee. Let him ex- 
tend his visit, and make the acquaintance of the people of Phila- 
delphia, deliberately misrepresented by the thirty votes of its 
“ representatives,” cast first for Mr. OLIveR and now for Mr. 
Beaver. And then let him visit Pittsburg, and ask the meaning 
of the defeat of every candidate who represented the CAMERON-Ma- 
GEE Ring in that city. , 

We made a slip in saying that in case the Legislature should 
adjourn without electing a Senator, the Governor would appoint. 
We are reminded by a very high authority that it has been al- 
ready decided that the Governor has no power to fill a vacancy 
caused by a failure to elect. 





Tuis is a bad year for the Bosses, in Philadelphia as well as in 
Harrisburg. On Tuesday the Independents and Democrats of 
Philadelphia elected, by good majorities, Mr. Kinc (a Democrat) as 
Mayor, and Mr. Hunter as Receiver of Taxes, That Mr, West 
was re-elected City Solicitor over his Democratic opponent, whom 
the Independents did not endorse, shows that the Republican party, 
as such, has not really lost any ground, and that the election of a 
Democratic Mayor was due entirely to the support he got from 
Republicans who do not count themselves outside the party. Had 
Mr. Vaux’s advice been followed with the other candidates as it was 
with City Solicitor, the Ring would have elected their whole ticket. 
Two weeks ago they were confident of their power to do so, The 
betting men among them offered to stake large sums, at the rate of 
two to one, upon that result. They were confident that the move- 
‘ment represented by the Citizens’ Committee had lost ground, and 
that the seventeen thousand voters who had supported Mr. Parti- 
son in November had returned to their allegiance, The result 
proved once more how easily it is for professional politicians to 
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mistake the popular drift. Nor did they give due weight to the 
vigorous canvass carried into every ward by fresh and unconven- 
tional speakers like Mr. GARRETT and Mr. BLANKENBURG, as well 
as by trusted officials like Mr. Caven, Mr. Pattison and Mr. Hun- 
TER. On the whole, Mr. Garrett’s Committee of One Hundred 
must be credited with having achieved a great and, we trust, a 
useful success. They have not only sustained but augmented the 
power of Independent sentiment in the Republican party. They 
have done much to accomplish the design of the new Constitution 
in taking municipal elections out of party politics. 

As regards Mr. Kine’s administration of the Mayoralty, we hope 
for the best, while we shrank from entrusting that office again toa 
Democrat. His personal record is good; he owes his election to 
good influences; and he is pledged to give us a non-partisan po- 
lice, If that means merely a police which shall not be used, as 
Mayor StToKLey’s has been, to advance the interests of candidates 
for office, it is far from sufficient, If it means that he will not re- 
move any man from the force nor appoint any to it for merely po- 
litical reasons, then we shall escape the danger which we feared 
from his election, It is rumored that the Ring will endeavor to 
secure from the State Legislature a law removing the police from 
the Mayor’s control, and giving it into the hands of a commission 
appointed by the Legislature. This is idle talk. So long as Mr, 
KinG administers his powers in a way to satisfy the Independents 
of Philadelphia, he may count on the support of the Independents 
at Harrisburg. 





THE elections to Common and Select Councils are in the main 
gratifying, and give promise of better administration of the city’s 
affairs. Thus even the Twenty-sixth Ward, which was thought to 
be hopelessly in the hands of the Gas Trust people, has elected 
two [Independents ; and the Nineteenth Ward has chosen a Demo- 
crat, endorsed by the Citizens’ Committee. The Twenty-seventh 
Ward still insults its own intelligence by re-electing Mr. Rowan, 
who is, more than any other man, responsible for the abuses of our 
City Government ; and the Quakerly Thirteenth passes by Mr. A. B. 
Wiis for a Ring candidate. Of fifty-four candidates who se- 
cured an election, twenty had the endorsement of the Citizens’ 
Committee, while seventeen who had that endorsement were de- 
feated. Still better than the results in Philadelphia are those in 
Pittsburg, where the election was to vindicate Mr. OLIVER’s candi- 
dacy. The ticket was in the main set up by Messrs. MAGEE and 
CAMERON for that purpose, and was repudiated by the people at 
every point for which the machine cared. Pittsburg, like Philadel- 
phia, prefers a Démocratic Mayor to one nominated and controlled 
by the bosses. 





THE situation in Europe is one which should reconcile Ameri- 
cans to any sacrifice which might be needed to prevent our own 
continent from being divided into a score of independent States, 
with rivalry of interests, and encampments on every frontier. At 
the present moment the permanent decay and final extinction 
of the Ottoman power in Europe is accepted as a certainty by 
nearly every European statesman. The only question is whether 
the process is to be rapid or dilatory ; and that is interesting only 
as affecting the final distribution of the “sick man’s ”’ effects. Austria 
wants to push her frontier from Novi Bazaar to the Gulf of Saloni- 
ca, and, if possible, to get Constantinople itself. Germany backs 
Austria at the price of the Tyrol, Trieste and the intermediate ter- 
ritory occupied chiefly by Slavs. Italy is to be purchased with a 
rectification of her northwestern frontier. France is to be concili- 
ated by the permission to buy back some fragment of the territory 
lost in 1870. In this way, the whole of Turkey in Europe is to be 


parcelled out, without the slightest reference to the wishes and 
rights of its Christian peoples, except that Greece is to get Janina, 
together with advice to give up thoughts of getting Constantinople. 





There are, indeed, only two rulers of Europe who regard the busi- 
ness as one which leaves room for any sentiment. They are Mr. 
GLADSTONE and the Emperor of Russia. And these two are to be 
excluded from the new compact for that very reason. It is thought 
that England has her hands full enough of Irish troubles to remain 
passive, and that Russia will not move in the face of such a coali- 
tion. Of this we are not so sure. Russia has-a great army, and a 
population which feels so strongly in this matter that the Govern- 
ment dare not sit still and see the Hapspurcs establish a Roman 
Catholic empire in the Balkan peninsula, and order the Latin 
mass said in Hagia Sophia. Besides, the Russians would have on 
their side not only the Slavic populations of the peninsula, but the 
Slavic majority of the Austro-Hungarian Empire, from Bohemia to 
Bosnia. The Russians have, as the Christians of the peninsula 
know, an interest in the future of these peoples which is neither dy- 
nastic nor territorial. The Czar is their champion and protector, 
as the head at once of the Greek Church and of the Slavic race. 
It is only from Russia and England that they can expect liberty 
and autonomy. 





TueE Irish Coercion Bill drags slowly through the House of 
Commons, the Irish members using their utmost ingenuity to de- 
vise dona fide amendments and objections to the measure. Their 
attempt to exclude high treason from the list of crimes warranting 
arrest and indefinite detention, was on the ground that as neither 
the Land League nor the authors of the secret outrages were 
charged with that crime, its specification was a gratuitous insult. 
But the Government, while admitting the premise of this argu- 
ment, claimed that Ireland contained a small number of persons 
who were prepared for recourse to treasonable practices. This plea 


‘must have reference to the recent proclamation of the Irish Na- 


tional Directory, dissuading “premature resistance,” which was 
posted, in one night, on every chapel and police-barracks in Ireland, 
and which speaks of “ the great work” of preparation for a suc- 
cessful revolt as “ already so far advanced.” 

Another attempt was made to remove the words “ wheresoever 
committed,” after the description of the crimes aimed at. If this 
means “in whatever part of Her Majesty’s dominions,” it may 
stand. But the English Government will hardly venture to pun- 
ish offences committed in the United States or in any other foreign 
country. 





Mr. PARNELL and several other Land League leaders have been 
in Paris, professedly on an errand connected with the investment 
of the Land League’s funds. His absence was felt very seriously 
in the conduct of the Irish party in the House, though we do not 
see why the correspondents should tell us that they were “com- 
pletely disorganized ” by it, after telling us a week ago that Mr. 
GLADSTONE’S measures to restrain debate had brought them to 
that condition. There was a rumor which connected their absence 
with Mr. Davirt’s arrest, and with a seizure of letters written by 
Land League leaders. To this we give nocredence. Mr. Par-’ 
NELL and his friends have neither objects nor means in their agita- 
tion which are not known to every one. The complete possession 
of their correspondence would give the Government no hold upon 
them, The movement in preparation for Irish independence is in 
the hands of a very different class of men, who would be the last 
to take Mr. PARNELL into their confidence. 





CLosE upon a second decisive victory for the Boers of the Trans- 
vaal comes the news of negotiations for peace, opened by the re- 
volters themselves, and telegraphed at once to England. We 
hope that the Christian principles which have always governed Mr. 
GLADsTONE’s foreign policy, will have a free scope now, and that 
England will offer such terms as will lead to a close of this misera- 
ble and disgraceful war. Of course, nothing less than the inde- 
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pendence of the Republic, under whatever nominal protectorate, 
will meet the case, and one London paper declares that the British 
_Ministry are prepared to offer even this. Of course the Jingoes, 
with Sir BARTLE FRERE at their head, will howl at the surrender of 
the national honor. When any just deed is done, they always 
howl. 





UR record of events at home and abroad closes with the week 
() ending February 17th :— 


General GARFIELD intends to leave Mentor for Washington on 
the 28th. 

The Senate of New York has unanimously passed the bill to in- 
corporate the Mexican Southern Railway Company. 

A dispatch from Melbourne announces another triumph for 
American manufacturers. The American Watch Company of 
Waltham, Mass., have received the highest award for their goods. 

EckLrey B. Coxe, Democrat, who declined to take the oath of 
office as Senator on the assembling of the State Legislature of 
Pennsylvania, was elected State Senator from the Wilkesbarre Dis- 
trict on the 15th by about 1,500 majority. 

The Legislature of Illinois on the roth adopted a resolution ex- 
pressing sympathy for MicuaeL Davitt, recently arrested in Dub- 
lin. The Senate also passed a resolution condemning as unjust the 
policy of the British Government towards Ireland. 

The New Orleans Picayune published a letter from Rev. HENRY 
GILLETT, S. J., expressing the reverend gentleman’s interest in read- 
ing the precise details of his arrest and execution in Guatemala, as 
given in a dispatch published in the American papers of January 
24th. Father GILLETT says he never was in Guatemala and knows 
nothing about its politics, but he requests the publication of his 
letter to relieve the anxiety of his friends and satisfy the claims 
of truth, 

Joun W. YounG, son of BriGHAM Youn, arrived in Denver, 
Colorado, on the 14th, and was immediately arrested by a Deputy 
United States Marshal, on telegraphic instructions from the United 
States Marshal at Salt Lake City, where Younc had been indicted 
for bigamy. Younc appeared before the United States Commissioner 
yesterday, and gave a bond for $2,000. It is supposed the com- 
plainant is defendant’s first wife, a Philadelphia lady whom he mar- 
ried some years ago, and who left him when he took a second wife. 

A rareand beautiful phenomenon was witnessed at Denver, Col- 
orado, on the 14th. When the moon rose, it was haloed with 
radiating streaks of light. As the halo faded, four lunar “ dogs,” 
or spots, appeared, with four lunar bows on a line with the “dogs.” 
Later, the bows were transformed into a halo, the moon and “ dogs” 
being at nearly equal distance within its circle. Finally, the halo 
contracted, approaching close to the moon, and leaving the “ dogs” 
outside the circle. About ten o’clock the phenomenon disappeared. 





Martial-law has been proclaimed in Mandelay. 

A fatal epidemic is reported among the cattle in the Lower 
Frazier Valley, in British Columbia, 

A memorial is being extensively signed among the business men 
of Germany in favor of the adoption of bi-metallism. 

It is stated that the Kurdish Chief OpErDULLAH has again col- 
lected a considerable force for another invasion of Persia. 

An Orenburg (Russian) newspaper reports that the distress is 
so great among the Ural Khirgiz tribes that they are selling their 
— children for grain, and leaving the girls to perish by cold and 
lunger. 

At a Cabinet council at Madrid on the toth, over which the 
King presided, it was determined that amnesty should be granted 
to all journalists at present being prosecuted or already condemned 
for press offences. It was also resolved to permit the return to 
Spain of all political emigrants. 

In the German Federal Council, on the 14th, the Imperial budget 
for the revenue of 1882 was drawn up. The sum to be made over 
to the several States from the Imperial revenue was fixed at 66,- 
657,000 marks. In order to establish an equilibrium between the 
revenue and expenditure, a loan of 53,369,221 marks is to be raised. 

The French trade returns for the month of January show the 
value of the importations of food to have been 18,400,000 francs 
less than during January, 1880, and the value of raw materials im- 
ported 8,600,000 francs more. The value of the exports of all 
sorts was 4,900,000 francs less in January than for the correspond- 
ing month of last year. 
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A dispatch from Madrid says: A general election for members 
of the Cortes will probably be held in July or August next. 
Owing to the dissolution of the Cortes, a budget cannot be voted, 
and the finances must be administered by prolonging the existing 
budget. At the same time, 4/7 Liberal of Madrid announces that 
a general election will be held in October, and that the Cortes will 
assemble in December. 


News has been received from Beyrout, Syria, that a Turk mur- 
dered a Christian on the 13th, and a number of Christians there- 
upon left the town and went to their villages, where they were met by 
Turks, and ten persons were killed bya fight which ensued. There 
was renewed fighting on the 14th, but the result at present is un- 
known. There is great excitement. Business at Beyrout is sus- 
pended, and the bazaars are closed. 


The German Reichstag met on the 16th, The Emperor’s speech 
contained an important appeal to the working classes, which may 
be expected to influence the elections, which will probably be held 
in June next. The Emperor says the remedy for Socialist excesses 
must be sought not only in repression, but equally in a positive at- 
tempt to promote the welfare of the laboring classes. His Majesty 
says he hopes the Workmen’s Accident Insurance bill will be wel- 
comed by the Reichstag as a complement to the legislation against 
social democracy. In the same category is a bill to regulate the 
constilution of trade guilds by affording means for organizing the 
isolated powers of persons engaged in the same trade, thus raising 
their economic capacity and social and moral efficiency. The 
speech announces that the bill for biennial budgets will be again 
presented for the consideration of the Reichstag, as the allied Gov- 
ernments are still suffering from difficulties inseparable from the 
simultaneous sitting of the Imperial and the Provincial Parliaments. 
In organizing the Reichstag, Count Von ArNnim BOETZENBURG was 
re-elected President, Herr Von FRANCKENSTEIN, of the Centre, Vice- 
President, and Herr ACKERMANN, Conservative, Second Vice-Presi- 
dent. 


STEEL RAILS. 


F any one will take Poor’s “ Manual of the Railroads of the 
] States,” and look it over, with special attention to the material 
of the track, he will be struck with the large number of roads, and 
the large number of miles of railroad, taken in the aggregate, 
which still have iron rails on the road-bed.* Undoubtedly, many 
roads have not yet laid steel rails, because of financial inability to 
do so, although some, owing to neither very abundant nor very sure 
traffic, may find iron rails sufficiently good for their needs fora 
number of years to come. Nevertheless, whatever be the reason 
for the present large amount of iron rails still in service, there can 
be little doubt but that the tendency of the times is towards the 
use of steel rails, and that for the next twenty years, at least, there 
will be in this country an enormous demand for steel rails, both 
for the construction of new roads and to replace the iron rails now 
in track on roads already built. In view of this probable large 
demand for steel rails in the near future, the question of the quality 
of the steel in these rails obviously becomes a very important one. 
For, although the use of steel for rails, in large amounts at least, is 
recent, being largely coincident with the rise and growth of the 
Bessemer process, it already is becoming evident that one steel rail 
differs very greatly from another in quality ; that is, in wearing 
power and in ability to successfully resist the shocks and strains 
to which it is subjected in actual service. When the use of steel 
for rails had gotten beyond the experimental stage, it was supposed 
that when a road was once equipped with steel rails, it would re- 
quire very little to be done to it, by way of renewal, for twenty-five 
yearsat least. But on some of the largest roads which have had steel 
in use longest, it already begins to be observed, first, that the annual 
expense for the renewal of worn-out and broken steel rails is no 
small item; and, second, that the life, or wearing power, of some 
of the steel rails differs very greatly from that of others. To give 
an example of this latter point, we may cite the experience of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad, which began to use steel rails, as an experi- 
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ment, in 1865,and has had both tracks of its main line fully 
equipped with steel rails since 1876. On this road there are many 
thousand tons of rails in track which have been in service from 
eight to ten years,and which give evidence, so far as wearing 
power goes, of being able to sustain an equal traffic for ten or fif- 
teen years longer, before they can be said to be worn out. On the 
other hand, under entirely similar conditions of service, very many 
tons of rails, laid at the same time and subsequently to those men- 
tioned above, have already been removed from the track because they 
were worn out, disintegrated, or broken,and those which still remain 
in track give evidence of having suffered much more loss of metal 
by wear than the rails first mentioned. This peculiarity in regard 
to the different behaviors of different steel rails, under similar con- 
ditions of service, became so marked, even as early as 1876 and 
, 1877, that it attracted the attention of the officers of the road, and 
study began to be directed toward an explanation of the phenom- 
ena. Accordingly, in the summer of 1877 a special investigation 
was made by the chemist of the road, Dr. C. B. DupLey, with a 
view to seeing what information could be obtained upon this inter- 
esting point. This investigation turned principally upon the ques- 
tions, Why do some steel rails break and disintegrate in service, 
while others, under similar conditions, do not? The principal re- 
sults reached in this investigation were that those steel rails which 
contain the smaller amounts of carbon, phosphorus, silica and man- 
ganese, are less liable to disintegrate and break in service than 
those containing larger amounts of these substances; or, in other 
words, rails made from softer steel break less and disintegrate less 
than those made from harder steel. The question of differences in 
the wearing power of steel rails still remained, and accordingly 
this point was made the subject of a special investigation during 
the years 1879 and 1880. The results of this second investigation 
have just been given to the public, through the American Institute 
of Mining Engineers, at its annual meeting in Philadelphia, during 
the past week. This paper, by Dr. DupLeEy, on the wearing power 
of steel rails, together with that by Mr. C. P. SunpBERG, of Lon- 
don, on rail inspection and rail specifications in Europe, has given 
rise to considerable discussion, The question which Dr. DuDLEy 
proposes, and which it was the intention of the investigation to 
answer, is, What quality of steel in rails in actual service gives 
best wear ?—it being obviousthat if the conditions of service are 
similar, the reason why one steel rail wears better than another is 
a question of the quality of the steel. In order to answer the 
question proposed, 64 rails were taken from the tracks of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad, in July, 1879, for examination. The principle 
governing the selection was to secure 32 as slow-wearing and 
32 as fast-wearing rails as could be found, and in the actual se- 
lection an equal number of slower-wearing and faster-wearing rails 
were taken from each of the different conditions of service, 
such as grades, levels, curves, and tangents. The 64 rails 
having been obtained, were subjected to chemical analysis and 
physical test. The loss of metal per yard which each rail had suf- 
fered was determined, and the tonnage which had passed over them 
was computed. The loss of metal per yard, divided by the ton- 
nage, obviously gives the rate of wear, and the figures obtained by 
this division were regarded as the measure of the value of a rail, or 
as the evidence of its wearing power. In the chemical analysis, 
the carbon, phosphorus, silicon and manganese were determined. 
Of the physical tests, four kinds were made, viz.: Torsion test, ten- 
sile test, shearing test and bending test; finally, the density of the 
steel in each rail was determined. This work having been done, 
the results were placed in groups, according to the kind of service 
to which the rails had been subjected ; the slower wearing rails be- 
ing placed first in the group, the next, next,—and so on. There 
were 16 rails which did service as grade tangents; 8 on the low 
side of gradeturns; 8 on the high side of grade curves; 16 onthe 





level tangent; 8 on the low side of level curves; and 8 on the 
high side of level curves, and each of these numbers constitutes a 
group in the paper. This arrangement of the results enabled a 
study to be made of the quality of the steel, so far as that quality 
is revealed by chemical analysis and physical test, in comparison 
with the wearing power, as previously mentioned. 

With exceptions in the case of individual rails, the slower wearing 
rails in each group except, perhaps, the rails on high sides of 
curves, seem to be characterized in general by smaller amounts of 


.carbon, phosphorus, silicon and manganese in chemical composi- 


tion than the faster wearing onesin the same group. And in each 
of the physical sorts the slower wearing rails seem to be charac- 
terized by what amounts to lower tensile strength and greater elon- 
gation than the faster wearing ones. This characteristic of the 
slower wearing rails, which seems evident to inspection, becomes 
quite apparent when the dates in regard to the slower and faster 
wearing rails in each group are combined, together with averages, 
and this is especially true of the averages made up of the 32 slower 
wearing rails compared with the 32 faster wearing, In these two 
averages, nearly every item of chemical composition and physical 
test shows that the slower wearing rails are characterized by those 
qualities which are generally comprehended under the term softer 
steel, In other words, quite contrary to what has been the gen- 
eral opinion of engineers, the harder the steel in the rails, the more 
rapid the loss of metal by wear. This conclusion seems so at vari- 
ance with the ordinarily accepted view of the behavior of steel rails 
in service, that it is, perhaps, not strange that it should not be readily 
accepted by engineers. Butin this paper is an hypothesis in explana- 
tion of the view that the softer rails give the better wear, which makes 
it not so difficult to believe that this conclusion may be correct. 
This hypothesis, in brief, is as follows :—The top of a rail, and the 
wheels which move above it, may be regarded asa rack and pin- 
ion with infinitesimal teeth, and it is the interlocking of these in- 
finitesimal teeth on the rails and wheels that gives rise to friction. 
When, now, a train of cars is in motion over the rails, these minute 
teeth on the top of the rail are subjected to strain, the action of 
the driving wheels producing strain in one direction, and that of 
the wheels under the cars producing strain in the other direction. 
Under this strain, these minute teeth are either broken or pulled 
off from the mass of the rail, and this constitutes wear. If, 
now, the nature of the steel is such that these minute 
teeth under strain readily break off— which is character- 
istic of hard, brittle steel—the wear will be rapid; if, on 
the other hand, the nature of the steel is such that these 
minute teeth bend under strain, without breaking, or, in other 
words, readily suffer distortion without rupture,—which is charac- 
teristic of soft, tough steel,—the wear will be slow. This hypothe- 
siscertainly makes it much easier to conceive that the softer steel makes 
the better rails,and if the above analysis of wear is correct, practice 
surely strengthens the conclusions of this paper in regard to the 
wearing power of steel rails. 

The work described in this paper seems to have been very care- 
fully and conscientiously done. And it certainly cannot fail to fur- 
nish food for thought to every one interested in railroad manage- 
ment. One thing seems certain: unless the conclusions in this 
paper can be overthrown, the traditional ideas in regard to the 
nature of hard steel for rails will have to be seriously modified. And 
still further, the manufacturers of steel rails who, if we are rightly 
informed, are at present putting into their rails steel which is even 
harder than the faster wearing rails in the series studied by Dr. 
DubLEy, will, unless they can set aside the conclusions of this pa- 
per, be compelled to devote some study to the perfection of meth- 
ods for making a softer product. We commend the paper to the 
study of both manufacturers and consumers of this most important 
itern of railroad construction. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF CONGRESS. 


WASHINGTON, February 17th, 1881. 


The features of the week’s record are the defeat, by bad manage- 
ment, of an amendment to the Post-office Appropriation bill; of an 
amendment designed to encourage American ship-building ; a Senate 
debate on the Refunding bill; a long struggle in the House over the 
River and Harbor bill, which stands in the way of more important 
business; and the death of Congressman FERNANDO Woop of New 
York. 

SENATE. 


Thursday, Feb. ro.—A bill appropriating $200,000 for a fire-proof 
building for the records of the executive departments was passed. The 
Post-office Appropriation bill was taken up, and the Committee’s 
amendment making provision for the issue of double postal cards, one- 
half for the return message, was rejected. Mr. Pucn of Alabama 
offered an amendment, agreed upon by the Committee on Post-offices 
and Post-roads, appropriating $1,000,000 for additional mail steamship 
lines to foreign countries, the vessels to be owned and manned by 
Americans and accepted by the Secretary ot the Navy. The amend- 
ment was ruled out on a point of order, and from this decision of the 
Chair an appeal was taken. The debate on the point of order con- 
tinued all day, the opponents of such encouragement to American ship- 
building fighting the introduction of the amendment vigorously. 

Friday.—Messrs. PENDLETON of Ohio, ANTHONY of Rhode Island 
and BayarD of Delaware were appointed a committee to make arrange- 
ments for the inauguration. Mr. Hoar of Massachusetts offered a 
resolution instructing the Judiciary Committee to inquire whether the 
assembling of armed troops at the capital on the occasion of the in- 
auguration of a President was not likely to prove dangerous in practice, 
and whether any legislation or declaration of opinion on the subject 
by Congress be desirable. Messrs. CONKLING of New York and HERE- 
FORD of West Virginia opposed the resolution, and Mr. EpmunDs fa- 
vored it. Further consideration was postponed. The bill relating to 
national aid to efforts for commemorating battle-fields of the Revolu- 
tionary War by monuments, was considered, but not disposed of. Mr. 
Dawes of Massachusetts made a personal explanation relative to a re- 
cent open letter addressed to himself by the Secretary of the Interior. 
He set forth at length the responsibility of the Secretary for the wrongs 
done to the Ponca Indians, showing that in violation of the terms of 
the law he removed them by force without their consent. He pro- 
tested against being called to account for the manner of his perform- 
ance of his duty as a Senator by an officer of the executive department 
of the Government with such a record against his administration. Sen- 
ator WALLACE of Pennsylvania supported, in an elaborate speech, a 
Constitutional amendment proposed by himself, providing for the elec- 
tion of President by a direct vote of the people in Congressional dis- 
tricts. The Post-office Appropriation bill was again taken up. The 
Senate, by a vote of 15 to 29, reversed the ruling of the presiding 
officer against the subsidy amendment offered by Mr. Pucu of Ala- 
bama. Mr. Hamuin of Maine immediately offered an amendment to 
the amendment authorizing the Postmaster-General to make contracts 
for ten years for carrying the mails to foreign countries in iron steam- 
ships owned by Americans, at a rate not exceeding $30 a mile. 

Saturday.—A resolution of the American Library Association, urg- 
ing the speedy erection of a suitable building for the .Congressional 
Library, was presented. A resolution authorizing the President to invite 
foreign nations to participate in the World’s Fair in New York, two 
years hence, was passed. Mr. Morcan of Alabama announced that the 
Committee on Electoral Count would not undertake, in the remaining 
days of the session, to obtain any legislation on that subject. Mr. 
ANTHONY of Rhode Island addressed the Senate in vindication of the 
election laws and other peculiar institutions of that State, which had 
been subjected to criticism by two Senate committees in their reports. 
Mr. ANTHONY, for this purpose, asserted in strong terms the doctrine of 
State Rights in respect of the control of such matters. Consideration 
of the Post Office Appropriation being renewed, the amendment offered 
by Mr. Hamtin of Maine was decided to be not in order, by a vote of 
the Senate—yeas, 17; nays, 26. The subsidy amendment of Mr. 
PuGH was debated until adjournment. ; 

Monday.—Mr. Hoar of Massachusetts offered a resolution, which 
was agreed to, calling upon the Secretary of the Treasury for informa- 
tion respecting the operation in the New York Custom House of the 
rules of admission to the customs service, approved by the President, 
March 6, 1879, and January 30, 1880. This resolution is supplement- 
ary to the series offered by Senator CONKLING last week, but has a dif- 
ferent motive. The Senate, notwithstanding an earnest appeal by Mr. 
WuyvteE of Maryland, refused to hold evening sessions for the consid- 
eration of the codification of the laws for the government of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia; so the whole of the enormous labor performed to 
perfect this code, which has already passed the House, goes for noth- 
ing, and the subject must be taken up anew by the next Congress. 
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Consideration of the Post-office Appropriation bill Was resumed. The 
amendment of the Committee on Post-offices and Post-roads, appropri- 
ating $1,000,000 for American steamship mail lines, after a debate, in 
which Mr. BayarD of Delaware opposed it and Mr. Maxey of Texas 
supported it, was,on motion of Mr. TELLER of Colorado, laid on the 
table—yeas, 35 ; nays, 14—after which the bill was passed. ‘The bill 
establishing a bureau of animal industry and for the prevention of con- 
tagious diseases among animals, was taken up; but before a conclusion 
was reached, the death of Hon. FERNANDO Woop, a member of the 
House from New York, was announced, and the Senate adjourned. 


Tuesday.—The Funding bill was taken up for discussion. Senator 
BayarD of Delaware explained and supported the Finance Committee’s 
amendments of the House bill, substituting a 314 per cent. 5-20 bond 
for a 3 per cent. 5-10 bond, and omitting the section requiring the na- 
tional banks to substitute the new bonds for those now held. Mr. 
McPuHERSON of New Jersey favored a 3 per cent. 10-40 bond. Mr. WiL- 
LIAMS of Kentucky objected to long bonds, because he was opposed to 
the national bank system. Mr. Kernan of New York thought it was 
better have short options. A variety of opinions were expressed on the 
rate question and the time question, but no action was taken beyond 
adopting the amendment fixing the denomination of the bonds at $50, 
or multiples of that sum. 

Wednesday.—Mr. PENDLETON of “Ohio reported, from. the Select 
Committee on Civil Service Reform, a bill to regulate and improve the 
civil service. Mr. Earon of Connecticut reported, from the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Relations, a Monroe doctrine resolution, zz re the Isth- 
mus Canals, about which Mr. WinpDom of Minnesota promised to make 
a speech before the end of the session. Consideration of the Funding 
bill was resumed, Mr. MorriLtof Vermont supporting the Committee’s 
amendments. The bill was discussed for the remainder of the day. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 


Thursday, February ro.—Several bills and resolutions were passed 
under the operation of a new rule, providing that when the morning 
hour is dispensed with, bills may be called up and put on their passage, 
unless five members rise to object. The bill incorporating the Cherokee 
and Arkansas Railroad Company was rejected under this rule. The 
House proceeded to consideration of the River and Harbor Appropria- 
tion bill in Committee of the Whole, and the session was consumed in 
general debate on the bill, all the staple arguments against such appro- 
priations, and many particular arguments against the pending bill being 
argued and replied to. 

Friday.—A bill was passed establishing a port of delivery at Indian- 
apolis. ‘The day was spent in consideration of private bills. 

Saturday.—Certain Senate amendments to the Army Appropria- 
tion bill were rejected. A bill reported from the Committee on Inter- 
oceanic Canals, incorporating the ship railway project of Mr. Eaps, 
was laid on the table, which kills it for this Congress. A bill was 
passed, admitting free of duty foreign coppers and spelts to be manu- 
factured into material for ship-building. The rest of the session was 
spent on the River and Harbor bill, an unsuccessful effort being made 
to limit the expenditure of money appropriated to streams which, in an 
ordinary stage of water, would float a vessel of at least fifty tons bur- 
then, fora length of at least thirty miles. 

Monday.—The House bill providing for the appointment of a com- 
mission to select a site for a union depot in the city of Washington, 
the bill having been amended in the Senate, was called up and debated, 
but not acted upon, strong opposition being shown to doing anything 
that might cause the removal of the Sixth street station. Several bills, 
most of them relating to street railroads in Washington, or proposed 
lines of railroads to Washington, were passed. The death of the Hon. 
FERNANDO Woop, a member of the House, was announced. Resolu- 
tions prepared by Mr. ‘Tucker of Virginia were passed, anda committee 
appointed to superintend the funeral. As an additional mark of respect, 
the House adjourned. 

Tuesday.—The Committee on Elections submitted an unanimous re- 
port in the case of McCaBeE vs. OrtH, Ninth Indiana District, in favor of 
the right of Mr. OrrTH to his seat. Resolutions of thanks to the State of 
Vermont for the statue of Jos—EpH COLLAMER, given to the United 
States, were adopted. The River and Harbor bill was considered in 
Committee of the Whole, all proposed amendments being rejected. 
Friends of the bill desired to pass it before adjournment, but early in 
the evening there was less than a quorum present, and after two hours 
of useless confusion the House adjourned. 

Wednesday.—The struggle over the River and Harbor bill was re- 
sumed, Messrs. Cox of New York and Uppecrarr of Iowa leading the 
opposition to it, but all amendments were steadily rejected, without 
regard to their wisdom, the solid phalanx of the benefited Congress- 
men refusing to break, but standing together for the sake of each and 
all. At midnight the House was still considering the bill, with no pros- 
pect of adjournment. No change had been made in the amounts re- 
ported from the Committee for Rivers and Harbors in and about Phil- 
adelphia, Southern New Jersey or Delaware. 
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THE SOUTH. 
A SYMPOSIUM. 


N THE American for February 5, we published the first instalment of 
a series of letters from Southern men in review of the Southern 
political situation, with reference to national affairs. These letters 
were elicited by questions in writing, with the sole object of bringing 
about a better understanding between North and South, to the end that 
national unity may be promoted through the obliteration of sectional 
lines. All of the replies received are from men whose relations to the 
Federal and State Governments, or whose social and political antece- 
dents and influence, make their opinions of great value to the student of 
contemporary politics. In the publishing of them week to week, regard is 
had to a classification according to States, going southward from the 
Potomac, and beginning with the two Virginias. In the issue for Feb- 
ruary 5, letters were printed from Hon. A. H. H. Stuart, ex-Secretary 
of the Interior ; Senator WirHers, Lieut.-Gov. WALKER, and Repre- 
sentative JOHN RANDOLPH TUCKER. In our issue for February 12 let- 
ters were printed from Senator JoHn W. JoHNsToN, Representative 
R. L. T. Beave, Professor B. PuryEaR, and Governor MATHEws, of 
West Virginia. 


To obtain this information, it was deemed expedient to indicate a 
common line of discussion, and the letter addressed to each South- 
erner, to which a reply was sent, was as follows : 


PHILADELPHIA, January I, 1881. 


DEAR Sir :—There is a strong desire among the better elements in the Republican 
party atthe North to do away with that bar to the highest national political prosperity 
known as “the Solid South,” not merely for the good it would do the South, but also 
for the benefit it would unquestionably do the North in obliterating a cause of sectional 
suggestions and harmful dividing lines. The North is sincere in this. 

We here can conceive of no better way of arriving at a solution of the question 
than by obtaining, considering and adopting, so far as we see it to be possible, the 
opinion of the South upon the best means of removing the bugbear. THE AMERICAN 
intends to do what lies in its power to promote this end by laying before its Northern 
readers the views of Southern men whose position and knowledge entitle them to 
Will you not, therefore, kindly oblige THE AMERICAN and the conservative 
Republicans at the North by replying to the following questions ? 


I. Has the “ Carpet-Bag” influence been hurtful or helpful in your State; and in 
what way as regards educational, political, social and commercial prosperity ? 


2. How far has this Carpet-Bag influence been opposed or fostered by State legis- 
lation and public opinion ? 


3. Have the Carpet-Baggers had a fair chance to be honest, or are the troubles 
which have arisen traceable to weakness of character in the Carpet-Baggers ? 


4. Is the Carpet-Bag influence with you on the wane, or is it waxing; and why? 


5. Are the Northern Democrats a help or a hindrance to Southern political pros- 
perity? Ifso, what is the remedy ? 


6. What is the condition of the negro party, and what is its future ? 


7. Has the time come, or is it near, when the white people of your State will seek 
aitiliation with new parties ? 


8. What have been the errors in the treatment of the South by the Northern 
power ? 

9, What would the South /%e to have from Northern politicians, the Republican 
party and the President-elect ? 

10. What does the South zeed from them ? 

11, What doesthe South exfect to vet from them ? 

12, Is public opinion in your State fairly in accord with your own ? 


speak. 





NORTH CAROLINA. 


pri Carolina will occupy many pages in any thorough and well- 
LN digested history of what Gen. Dick TayLor happily denominated the 
period of ‘‘ Destruction and Reconstruction.’’ To give any satisfactory 
outline view of her experience in getting out of the Union and getting back 
into it, would be impossible in the brief space allotted to these intro- 
ductory paragraphs. We may, however, briefly recall the salient points in 
that experience with a view to a better understanding of the letters which 
follow. It is safe to say that in no Southern State was there a stronger | 
Union. sentiment than existed in the old North State, as her people | 
fondly call it, when the storm of secession burst upon the country. This | 
was the more remarkable, because of the strong disunion tendencies | 
dominating her sister State—South Carolina. After the election of Mr. 
LINCOLN, when certain North Carolina secessionists seized Forts Cas- 
well and Johnston, the Governor, with the support of sober public 
opinion, apologized for the rash act, although, as a matter of precau- 
tion, the forts were not restored to the general Government. A month | 
later the Legislature submitted the question of ‘‘ convention or no con- 





vention ’’ to the people, an election of delegates to take place at the 
same time. It was decided in the negative, and a majority of the dele- 
gates returned were Union men. In order to hold aconvention, there- 
fore, the Legislature over-rode the popular feeling, and one was called 
as late as April 15, or after the surrender of Fort Sumter. The dele- 
gates elected in January became the members of this convention, and, 
although, as we have said, a majority of them were Union men, the 
secessionists had their way, and in double-quick time the State was 
voted out of the Union and into the Confederacy. Henceforward 
North Carolina bore her share of the burden of rebellion, and re- 
sponded liberally to the drafts of the Confederate Government for 
men and money, but she was always foremost in protesting against the 
arbitrary acts and centralizing tendencies of that Government. 

The close of the year found the people thoroughly prepared for 
peace on any honorable terms. The conditions were remarkably favor- 
able for a revival of national feeling. There was a nucleus for this re- 
vival in the unquenched spirit of the Union men in the western part 
of the State, and Governor VANCE, who antagonized the JEFFERSON 
Davis administration in many ways, but had the confidence of nearly 
the whole people, was prompt to declare the war over and to call upon 
all good citizens to renew their allegiance to the Federal authority, and 
unite with the civil authority in the maintenance of order. The State 
was fortunate, too, in having a military commander, Gen. SCHOFIELD, 
who never needlessly antagonized the civil power. His general orders 
were temperate, conciliatory and generally well considered. Thus ev- 
erything seemed auspicious for permanent peace and early prosperity. 
But the spirit of discord soon arose, and it came in the shape of a pro- 
visional Governor, one HOLDEN, who was more anxious to form a new 
party, of which he should be the head and front, than to further the 
ends of peace. The reconstruction mill, in his hands, was put to the 
cruelest and most unworthy purposes, and aroused antagonisms deep 
and far-reaching in their effects. The carpet-baggers made their ap- 
pearance in great force, and, reinforced by the scallawags, actually de- 
voured the substance of the people, for the satisfaction of their inordi- 
nate appetite for plunder. Their excesses, committed in the name of 
Republicanism, disgusted all honest people, and thoroughly checked 
all of the loyal impulses of the people. Robbery was the rule of offi- 
cial life. It was perpetrated in every form. Offices were multiplied ; 
salaries were exorbitantly raised ; legislation was a matter of bargain 
and sale; the State debt was enormously increased on the thinnest pre- 
tences ; justice was debauched at its fountain-head ; and if we painted 
the situation blacker still, it would not be too black. ‘Then came the 
popular revolt, expressed in many ways, some of which were almost as 
unjustifiable as the offences which bred them. It was not until July, 
1868, that North Carolina found her way back into the Union, and 
when she did, it was in garments unfit for appearance in respectable 
company ; and not until six years later, during which partisan strife was 
still hot, and fraud and force rampant, did the death warrant of the car- 
pet-bagger give peace to the State. Incidents of this period were the 
Ku-Klux outrages and the impeachment of Gov. HoLpENn. ‘The last- 
named event was the beginning of a new era; and thenceforward the 
career of North Carolina has been onward and upward. At present, 
the national feeling in the State is quickened by local self-government 
and the counsels of wise minds; and if North Carolina is not abreast of 
some of her sisters in this matter, she is, at the least, tending in the 
right direction. 


SENATOR Z. B. VANCE. 


United States Senator ZEBpuLoN B. Vance has been for fifteen 
years the most prominent figure in North Carolina politics. A native 
of the famous Buncombe county, he was her favorite son from the day 
his majority was reached ; and before he was thirty years of age he had 
served two terms as the Representative of the Buncombe District in 
Congress. When thirty-two years of age he had entered the Confed- 
erate service as a captain, and been promoted to a colonelcy, and while 
in the field was elected Governor, an office which he held for two 
terms. As the war Governor of North Carolina, he was a conspicuous 
figure, and, although often in hot water with the Confederate Govern- 
ment, managed to have the backing of his people on all occasions. 
After the war he was prompt to counsel a return to the ways of peace, 
but with poor success, it must be confessed, since the spirit of war pre- 
vailed in North Carolina longer, perhaps, than in any other Southern 
State. In 1870 Gov. VANCE was elected to the United States Senate, 
but on the strength of his rebel record was refused admission ; in 1872 
he missed another election, through a combination of bolting Demo- 
crats and Republicans against him ; was elected Governor a third time 
in 1876, and soon after was again elected to the Senatorship, which 
was, in the opinion of his constituents, long before his by right. His 
term will expire a year hence. Senator VANCE is a man of fine intelli- 
gence, studious habit, individuality of character and wonderful popu- 
larity. Asa wit and stump-speaker he has no rival in the South. His 
reputation as humorist impairs his standing as a statesman ;_ but in his 
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political opinions, as expressed below, it is fair to consider him a faith- 
ful exponent of the Democratic opinion of North Carolina. 


SENATE CHAMBER, 
WASHINGTON, D. C., January 16, 1881. 
To the Editor of THz AMERICAN. 

Str :-I have received your letter, and beg leave to reply, as follows : 

Answer to Question z.—Both hurtful, in that it plundered the State remorselessly, 
plunged us so deeply in debt as to ruin our credit and prepare the public mind for re- 
pudiation, and brought about all that demoralization which results from despair ; and help 
ful, in that it warned us of the dangers attending the rule of ignorant negroes and un- 
scrupulous strangers, did away with the animosities between the old Union Whigs and 
Secession Democrats, and united the white race as one people in defence of their an- 
cient laws and liberties. 

Answer to Question 2,—We had only one State Legislature under carpet-bag con- 

It and the convention which preceded it did everything possible to fasten the 
control of that party upon the State, even securing, by a trick, the prolongation of the 
incumbency of all State offices for two years beyond the limit fixed by their own Con- 
stitution. But so glaring were the iniquities of that party, it fell whenever the people 
got a fair chance at it. 

Answer to Question 3.—Certainly, they had a chance to be honest; why not? 
They had absolute control of everything, and the Government of the United States 
to back them. Our people were broken-spirited by war, and disposed not only to sub- 
mit, but to welcome any fair and reasonable government that would restore them to 
their Constitutional relations with the Union, and give them peace. But the carpet 
baggers simply wanted plunder, and conciliation and peace would not give them plun- 
der; hence the troubles of 1870. The State of Pennsylvania furnished us one carpet- 
bagger,—Gen. M. S, Littlefield,—who alone got away with near seven millions of 
dollars in our bonds, with the help of some native pals. 

Answer to Question 4,—lIt is virtually gone. 

“ And many a blessing followed it, 
The day it went away.” 

Answer to Question 5.—They are a help, of course. They were and are the 
only bulwarks between us and all the fierce passions engendered by the war; without 
them there would have been no end to the oppression and vindictive legislation under 
which we have so long suffered ; without them there would have been no end to cen- 
tralization, and the autonomy of the States would have been utterly destroyed ; with- 
out them there would now be no Constitutional party in the United States, with power 
to make itself felt; without them the Southern States would still be in the house of 
bondage. 

To Question 6.—The negro himself is now, as in the past, behaving remarkably well, 
considering his surroundings. The great trouble is that political demagogues and 
crazy philanthropists will not let him alone. He is constantly stirred up by either cor- 
rupt or mistaken appeals. In spite of it all, however, he is making progress, espe- 
cially in North Carolina. He is increasing both in wealth and intelligence. In time, 
he could be induced to divide his strength between the political parties, as other citi- 
zens do, should such a thing be desirable. As a party, they will never achieve much 
for themselves or their political associates whilst led and officered exclusively by a set 
of selfish and generally ignorant office-seekers. These men have no desire to elevate 
the negro, but use him simply as the means of obtaining office, and the recruits to their 
ranks have generally been of a class of white men who had no hope of promotion by 
their own race. It was and is with them a pure question of fodder; and from such, of 
course, the negro has little to hope for. 

To Question 7.—The time has zof¢ come, nor is it near, when the people of North 
Carolina will seek affiliation with new political parties. There are and will be many 
changes of opinion, of policy and issues, upon current topics; but all these phases of 
public thought will be expressed through the machinery of existing parties, so far as 
I am able to foresee. 


trol. 


Questions 8, 9, 10, 11 and 12 may briefly be answered together. The great error— 
an error amounting to a crime—was in reconstruction by methods entirely unknown to 
the Constitution. But as that has been acceded to and is past, I make no further 
reference to it. The error of the Northern people in the treatment of the South that 
deserves most serious attention, was in the selection of the agents of restoration. The 
idea prevailed that those who had been most faithful and zealous in support of the 
Confederacy were utterly unworthy of trust, while those who dodged and played fast 
and loose with both sides, or who were loudest in repentance and most abject in abase- 
ment after the war, were necessarily most loyal, and were the fit material for the 
formation of a Union party in the South. The fact was forgotten that faithfulness is a 
personal virtue, and that the man who, through suffering, danger and humiliation, was 
true toa sinking cause, would be most likely to be true to his new faith when once he 
had pledged it. Again, it was assumed that hostility to the Republican party was hos- 
tility to the Government, and we were all treated, and continue to be treated, as rebels 
unrepentant, because we vote the Democratic ticket. For partisan purposes, all man- 
ner of evil is attributed to us; all of our short-comings, however incident they may be 
to communities situated as the Southern States, are unhesitatingly ascribed, not to our 
unhappy circumstances, but to disaffection and hatred of the Union. The proof of 
this injustice is afforded by the fact that no rebel, however malignant, has ever yet 
declared his adherence to the Republican party but has been immediately welcomed 
to the hearts of the Northern people. And still greater force is given to this when 
the further fact is considered that no well-attested case of conversion has yet been 
found which was not immediately followed by the possession of an office; indeed, the 
change of faith and the possession of office have always been so closely connected in 
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Surely, then, it fol- 


genuine repentance, the remaining in the ranks of Democracy must constitute the 
gravamen of our sin. 

The South would like to have simple justice from their Northern brethren. They 
would like to have their motives appreciated, and a cessation of all sectional abuse. 
They would like to have a removal or modification of the iniquities of the tariff and 
revenue taxes, which oppress their industry; they would like to be protected against 
protection ; and, above all, they want to be let alone; to work out that recuperation of 
their fortunes which is now happily begun, and which their vast resources of soil, min- 
eral and climate place so easily within their reach, and which only sectional agitation 
and bad government can hinder. 

From the in-coming Administration we expect only what experience has taught us 
to look for. The thing that has been is the thing that shall be. There will be many 
expressions of conciliation, a little putting forth of the hand in the way of offices and 
positions in the name of un-sectionalism, but really for the purpose of strengthening 
the party in the South. There will be much deprecation of the sectional idea; but 
graduaily the lines will be drawn, and by 1884 the bloody shirt will be again « full 
high advanced” as the only sure means of electing another President. This is my 
candid opinion. I would it were different. The people of North Carolina ardently 
desire peace and reconciliation, but have little hope of it in the next four years. 

Thanking you, sir, for the courteous tone of your communication, as well as for 
the patriotic purposes it expresses, I am, 

Respectfully yours, 
Z. B. VANCE. 


REPRESENTATIVE WM. H. KITCHIN. 


A Democrat without much of the Bourbon in his composition, is 
Wo. H. Kitcuin, who isa member of the House of Representatives 
from the Second North Carolina District. Mr. Kitcuin is a native of 
Alabama, but has passed his whole life in North Carolina. He entered 
the Confederate army as a private and came out of it a captain ; is a 
lawyer by profession; ran for Congress in 1872, and was defeated, but 
made his calling and election sure in 1875. His letter shows that he is 
independent or nothing in his political convictions. 


House OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
WASHINGTON, January 20, 1881. 
To the Editor of THE AMERICAN. 

Sir: Upon my arrival at Washington, I find your letter making inquiries concern- 
ing the Solid South. If your purpose is, as you say, to aid in begetting and fos 
tering a better feeling between the sections, and to build up a permanent prosperity 
for the whole country in education, agriculture, internal and external commerce, and 
to blot out the past and create a new future, and make us one people in thought, deeds 
and interest, then your mission ought to be accepted as the forerunner of a new era 
and a bright future for our common country. Of all the evils that ever cursed any 
people since the days of the Czsars, none have been so blighting as the institution of 
slavery; and no people have been so severely punished as our people have been, 
either directly or indirectly, by that institution and the manner of itsabolishment. The 
negro was a bone of contention from the foundation of the Government up to the break- 
ing out of the late war between the States, and was the immediate cause of that strug- 
gle, and of all the sorrow, misery, suffering and blood-letting of that period, until its 
final termination in the complete triumph of the North and the more complete subju- 
gation of the South. 


After the South had been disarmed and driven to the wall, and the negro eman- 
cipated and clothed with the full mantle of citizenship, although utterly incapacitated by 
ignorance, superstition and inexperience to use that citizenship, either for his own good 
or the good of others, and just at this period of time, the former slaveholder felt as if 
his Government had robbed him of his legal and Constitutional rights, by setting free 
the slaves whom he had purchased with the labor of almost a lifetime, and recognized by 
the Constitution of all the States, and of the United States, and protected by the laws 
and the decisions of the courts up to that time; and the colored man, on the other hand, 
felt proud of his new relations in life, and of his sudden and unexpected freedom and 
citizenship, and of his still more unexpected and sudden appearance as a law-maker 
and ruling factor in the Southern States. One class being the masters, the other class 
being the slaves, each was prepared to watch the acts of the other with jealous eyes, 
and in a short time almost hated each other; and_this spirit of jealousy and hatred was 
increased and fostered most earnestly, by two classes, then in the South, in the hope of 
capturing the county and State Governments, which they accomplished at once, with 
great ease and success, by collusion with, and becoming the leaders of the colored peo. 
ple. The first class of which I shall speak, it would seem, came to plague the South, 
as the seven plagues did to scourge Egypt. This class was composed of invaders, inter- 
lopers, adventurers, penitentiary convicts, deserters from the Union army, bummers, 
fortune-seekers and cowardly buzzards from all parts of the North. And the other class 
was composed mostly of the same kind of animals and creatures as the former, except 
they were natives of the South. The former were known as carpet-baggers; the latter 
as scallawags. (I do not mean to be understood as classing all Northern men who 
belong to the Republican party South, nor all Southern men belonging to that party, 
in these two categories.) Now, to your question,—Was the carpet-bag influence healthful 
or hurtful to the State? It seems to me, from what I have already said, the question 
is fully answered, for it would be utterly impossible for any good to grow out of a com- 
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bination of three such classes as above described,—the carpet-bagger, the scallawag and 
the ignorant, blind, sentimental, superstitious negro. Well, ina nut-shell, the carpet- 
bagger, claiming to have been on the Union side during the war, and claiming to 
represent the Federal Government, and General Grant, and the departed spirit of Mr 
Lincoln, at once captured the scallawags, and they combined, captured the negro, 
horse, foot and dragoons, and from then on, until their expulsion from power, more 
completely controlled his (the negro’s) action, politically and every way, than his former 
master did in the days of his Constitutional and legal slavery. It would be impossible, 
short of a full history, containing at least five hundred pages, to give anything like the 
great damage and hurt to our State by the two years and a half of the carpet-bag rule.—I 
say carpet-bag rule, because the other two classes were as fully under his control, as the 
army is to-day under the control of General Sherman. In short, the intelligence, ex- 
perience, patriotism, honesty and virtue were banished from place and power, and igno- 
rance, dishonesty, immorality, inexperience and corruption of every kind and grade 
were substituted in their stead. In less than twelve months, the State debt had been 
increased over $16,000,000, the credit of the State broken down, with her bonds 
hawked about in every market at a repudiating discount, her school fund stolen, her 
schools closed, and her university turned into an old field school; her counties in the east 
fell into the hands of the same class, and became greatly involved financially. The 
agricultural, commercial, educational, social and every other interest in the South 
became panic-stricken, and the whole South was as though it had a night-mare upon 
it; thus it remained with an incubus of debt and financial depression upon it until the 
carpet-bag reign ceased. In my opinion, the South was, by this miserable mis-rule, 
retarded at least ten years in the march of civilization, prosperity and the material 
development of her inexhaustible resources ; and ten years from to-day, we will only be 
in that advanced position which we ought to-day to occupy. 


State legislation by this band of conspirators and traitors to justice and human 
rights, aided very greatly their schemes of plunder, In fact, without the Legislature 
and the convention of 1868-69, both of which were in the hands of the worst elements 
of Northern and Southern society, the carpet-bag influence would have been powerless 
for harm to the State. The truth is, from that convention and Legislature flowed all 
the evils, which have since inundated the State and county Governments, 


Public opinion soon drove this carpet-bag element from our State to a very great 
extent, and the better scallawag element of the party confessed their sins and denounced 
the carpet-baggers, and charged all the evils and wrongs committed upon their North- 
ern brethren. The carpet-baggers, had they been honest, and men of parts and char- 
acter, had a most splendid opportunity to have shown themselves benefactors to both 
races. Had their course been manly, dignified, honest and conciliatory; had their 
object and purpose been to do good to the South; to harmonize the discordant ele- 
ments; to reconcile the old master to the freedom of his slaves; to teach the new citi- 
zen his duties to his old master, as his equal, at least, before the law, and his duties as 
an honest citizen, and to rely upon himself for his support, and not to expect to become 
the ward of the nation, nor to expect a division of the old master’s estate as his right,— 
they would have gone into history as living lights of man’s charity to his fallen breth- 
ren. But, instead of pursuing such a course as common honesty, decency, humanity 
and common sense and statesmanship would have dictated, each one seemed bent on 
filling his own pocket, at any cost, and every hazard, to character and reputation, and 
even to the destruction of the communities and States upon which they were preying. 
Every possible effort was made to widen the breach between the former master and 
slave, or, more correctly speaking, between what they called Republican and Dem- 
ocrat,—or, still more correctly speaking, between white and black. They (the 
negroes) were taught by the carpet-baggers that Grant was their Moses, who led 
them out of Egypt (slavery) into the promised land (freedom); and that the whites 
ought to be swallowed up like Pharaoh and his host, if not in the Red Sea, at least 
by the Republican party. And to this day they style themselves the Hebrews, and 
the whites the Egyptians, and call their emancipation the Second Exodus, or the 
second going-out of the children of Israel from a land of bondage to a land flowing 
with milk and honey—to a land of eternal freedom, where Israel will forever reign. 

And while these birds of prey have long since plumed their pinions and flown 
away, yet their influence remains; the effects of their legislation will be felt for evil 
twenty years from to-day, and the false doctrines and principles inculcated in the 
minds of the colored people will not be finally effaced short of fifty years—not, at 
least, until the present generation shall pass away. If it had not been for the bad in- 
fluences of these two classes on the colored people immediately after the war, and the 
bitter feelings they engendered between the whites and blacks, the whites and blacks 
would, in my judgment, long since have harmonized politically, and been mutual strong 
friends. In fact, the colored man has always, since his freedom, considered his old 
master his best and truest friend in all things save politics. 


We of the South have always looked for political relief from our Northern Demc- 
cratic friends. We have allowed them to dictate the policy of the party, and to run its 
machinery; and in the North, like in the South, the true Democrats—I mean the Jefier- 
sonian Democrats—have been forced to take back seats, even in the management of 
their own party. This, with us, was because the Old Line Whigs claimed that they, 
being mostly Union men, would be recognized by the Federal Government, and could 
do more for our section. In the North, a large number of Old Line Whigs could not or 
would not affiliate with the Republican party, and naturally lodged in the Democratic 
party since the war; and they laying claim to Unionism, and preaching the bad effects 
on the Northern mind to bring to the front what was known as Copperheadism, were 
given charge of the Democratic machine, while in truth and in fact no Old Line Whig, 
who was a Whig from principle and conviction, and who was a Protectionist, ever was 
orever can bea Democrat at heart. Noone is or can be a Democrat, although he may 
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claim to be, who favors the protection of pig iron, steel rails, or any other industry of 
this country, as practiced by our Government. And yet, Protective Tariff Republicans, 
calling themselves Democrats, ¢oo# charge of and ran the Democratic machine in the 


| last campaign, when not a mother’s son of the whole brigade holds one Democratic 


principle sacred, and would prefer the total annihilation of the Democratic party, than 
the destruction of their pet system of Protection. Our party will never be successful 
until managed by true Democrats, who desire at heart its success over alk. personal 
schemes of self-aggrandizement. The masses of the Southern people are almost con- 
vinced that any further reliance on the Northern wing of the party would be madness ; 
but still the politicians and papers say “Stand firm.” The people of my State are dis- 
gusted with the Democratic party North; in other words, they are beginning to think 
there is no Democratic party North; that both parties in that section, the Republican 
party proper and its ally, the upper segment of the Democratic party, are opposed to the 
South’s equality under the Constitution as in the Union. As a proof of this, did not 
a gimlet-headed Jerseyman, styling himself a Democrat, kick our candidate off of 
the only perfectly sound plank in the Democratic platform, and put that good, honest, 
great man—Hancock—to trimming, to satisfy the Randolphs, Randalls, Barnums, and 
Gibsons of the so-called Democratic party ? So far as the Republican party or negro 
party South is concerned, it does not amount to a row of pins. 


As long as the color line is drawn, as long as it is considered the negro party, but 
few decent white men will affiliate with it; and so long as the wealth, intelligence, 
patriotism, virtue, morality and honesty are combined and solidly arrayed against ig- 
norance and superstition, just so long the white men of the South will rule the South. 
There is no future for a black party in the South—it is as dead as Judas Iscariot. God 
never designed that the Ethiopian should rule over and govern the Anglo-Saxon. He 
may have designed that he should aid the former, in governing both races on this con- 
tinent, by holding the balance of power in one or the other of the political parties, but 
not to go it single-handed and alone. At least half of the Southerners would have 
been Republicans, if the Federal Government had pursued a magnanimous, concilia- 
tory policy toward the South after the war. If the right hand of fellowship and broth- 
erly love had been extended to the young men of the Southern army, they would have, 
as they then were, cordially responded to the greeting, and cast their lots with that 
party. But the whole South was ignored and treated as alien enemies, and the slaves 
were received as the wards of the nation, courted, cajoled, caressed and married to 
the Republican party, and are not yet divorced. 


The South asks nothing at the hands of Northern politicians, of the Republican 
party, nor of the President-elect, except justice—God-given justice—Heaven-consecrated 
justice. Let us alone. Let us and the colored people alone, and we will shed no 
blood, violate no clause in the Constitution, but will be a mighty stay, fulcrum or prop 
under that grandest of human conceptions—the Constitution. We will all prosper, edu- 
cate our children, and grow in harmony, in wealth, and in peace. 

The South neither desires nor expects anything from those in power, except its 
recognition as equal States and the Constitutional right to elect its own officers, and to 
have its Constitutional rights guaranteed and respected in electing the Federal officers. 
All that we of North Carolina desire of the Federal Government, is that the white man 
be the equal of the black man in the legal and political world ; we demand no more, nor 
will we ever be content with less. We would prefer not to be slandered and lied upon, 
and denounced as red-handed rebels, midnight assassins, traitors to the Government, 
and ten thousand other such hard names known to the catalogue of crime; but we have 
become accustomed to all such malignant vituperations and vile and infamous slanders, 
so that, so far as we are affected by the application of such infamous phraseology to our- 
selves, we can stand it if they can. Its effect on the Northern mind we cannot help, nor 
are we responsible. And I believe I ama fair exponent of the people—not of the 
politicians, ring men and office-hunters. 

Now, in conclusion, allow me to say that our people are, both white and black, in a 
more prosperous condition than they have been since 1865. It is true that we have 
some white people among us who say “dav the negro,” and some negroes who say, 
‘damn the white man ;” but these are the fools on both sides—not the rule, but the ex- 
ception. But it may be that we shall have to wait for complete harmony between the 
whites and blacks until all the old slave-holders and all the old slaves die out. As 
time goes on and the old men of both races step beyond the river, and as prejudice 
dies out, we come nearer and nearer together, politically; and when the black man 
shall become absorbed in the two parties in about equal numbers, we may have better 
times in politics. 

There is now a stronger, and growing disposition on the part of our people to con- 
ciliate and affiliate politically with the colored people, than has heretofore existed ; and 
while there is very strong opposition to this course on the part of many of our best men, 
yet I believe this policy will prevail, and good results will flow from it. We have always 
acted kindly and justly toward the colored people since their emancipation. Wehave 
not, heretofore, voluntarily put them into offices, because we knew they were utterly 
incapacitated to either make or execute the laws of the State wisely; but, as they ad- 
vance in education, experience, civilization and Christianity, we propose to share with 
them, as they become competent and capable, the various positions in the gift of the 
people. But he who expects the negroto jump from the bottom round of the ladder 
of experience, capacity, ability and standing, to the topmost, is worse than a maniac. 
Nor do we propose to put him there until he is rightly and justly entitled to that 
position. 

The North has greatly misapprehended and misunderstood the people of the South. 
There is not any hostile feeling in the South against the North, or against the Union, 
or against the Constitution as amended. 
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The South “ante-ed” all in the struggle between the States, and lost all, save her 
honor and manhood, and these she will preserve and defend at any hazard. 

We have accepted with patriotic and Christian faith the situation and the amend- 
ments to the Constitution of the United States, and will maintain and defend that Con- 
stitution and the Union in the future with that same fidelity and courage with which 
we stood by the “ Lost Cause.” We neither desire nor demand more than we are 
entitled to under the Constitution, and we will never be contented with less. 

The negro’s rights are recognized and respected by our people, by the Constitution 
of the States, and by the laws made thereunder. 

The judges, the lawyers and the jurors are as firm in maintaining their rights as 
they are the rights of the whites. And, sir, in winding up, let me say that if we of the 
South and North knew more of each other than we do, and would give each other 
credit for honesty of purpose in our political intercourse, we would do much to tunnel 
the mountain between us, or bridge over the chasm, And if you will come down to 
North Carolina, or send some honest man whom the honest people North will believe, 
to verify what I have said in this letter, I will give you or him one year’s board, and 
furnish horse, buggy, driver and feed free of charge, and give a written guarantee in a 
bond of five hundred thousand dollars for your or his safe return to your or his friends. 

I am, very truly yours, 
W. H. KITCHIN. 


EX-CONGRESSMAN WADDELL. 


Hon. A. M. WaDDELL, although now not in the public service, has 
had his share of political honor at the hands of the people of North 
Carolina. He was, for several successive terms, since the war, the rep- 
resentative of the Wilmington, N. C., District in the United States Con- 
gress, and attained distinction as a progressive Democrat and efficient 
legislator. He is better acquainted with Northern habits, opinions and 
tendencies than most of the contributors to this symposium, having 
spent a great deal of time in New York, Philadelphia and New Eng- 
land, and mixed freely with people of all classes. In the late Presi- 
dential campaign, he stumped Vermont and Maine for HaNcock as a 
sample ‘‘rebel brigadier,’’ and made many friends, among Republicans as 
well as Democrats, by his fine social qualities, and frankness tempered 
by courtesy in the expression of his sentiments. ‘The result of his ob- 
servations in high latitudes was seen recently in published letters with 
some such title as ‘‘A Confederate Brigadier in New England,”’ which 
have been widely distributed and commented upon by the daily press. 
Such men as Mr. WADDELL have it in their power to do much towards 
the enlightenment of the South as to the North, as well as of the North 
as to the South. 


WILMINGTON, N. C., January 22, 1881. 
To the Editor of THz AMERICAN. 

DEAR Sir: I have received your letter of the 18th instant, and have carefully 
read what you say in regard to the “strong desire among the better elements in the 
Republican party at the North to do away with that bar to the highest national politi- 
cal prosperity, known as the ‘ Solid South,’ ” and the consequent sectionalism which it 
suggests. I observe, too, with pleasure, that you recognize as the best method of ar- 
riving at a solution of the question, the adoption, as far as possible, of “the views of 
Southern men whose position and knowledge entitle them to speak,” and that it is the 
intention of THE AMERICAN to lay before its Northern readers those views. This 
course is peculiarly gratifying to me, inasmuch as for more than ten years past I have, 
both as a private citizen and as a member of Congress, done all in my power to re-es- 
tablish mutual friendship and confidence between the Northern and Southern people, 
and only recently «stumped ” several New England and Northern States, making this 
subject almost exclusively my theme. 

If you can induce your Northern readers to give consideration and credence to 
statements made by respectable Southern men, in regard to affairs with which they are 
necessarily more familiar than others, you will be doing a patriotic and righteous work. 
In the hope that you may, I cheerfully comply with your request, and give answers to 
your questions according to my best knowledge and belief, but necessarily in a very 
condensed form, because a complete answer would require much more space than you 
could spare. Let me say, however, at the outset, that, although it is customary to lay 
sectionalism, along with most other crimes, at the door of the South exclusively, it is 
no more a peculiar vice of one section than of another; but, wherever it exists, it is the 
result of ignorance. Each section thinks it knows all about the other, and each is 
equally mistaken. There are to-day in New England persons (native citizens, I mean, 
and a plenty of them,) who are as ignorant of the true condition, character and history 
of the Southern people as the wildest “galoot” in Texas is in regard to society in Bos_ 
ton. They ¢hzz& they know all about it, however, and that is sufficient to counteract 
the testimony of all the “rebels” in existence. I speak from actual experience. Now, 
in regard to your questions, let it be understood that my answers refer to North Caro- 
lina entirely, No man can speak of a// the States of the South, except in general 
terms, however accurately informed in regard to his own. 

I, 2, 3,4. Your first four questions refer exclusively to the “ carpet-bag 
whether it was hurtful or helpful; whether opposed or fostered by State legislation and 
public opinion ; whether carpet-baggers “had a fair chance to be honest,” (!) or were 
weak characters; and whether this influence is waxing or on the wane. 


” regime, 


Now, if your letter had been confined to such questions as these, I should have 
regarded it as a rather offensive and impertinent trifling with a very sad and shameful 
era in our history, but the general tenor of your letter, and the other queries it con- 
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tains, show that you were not inspired by any such feeling; and, therefore, I will an- 
swer these questions respectfully, though briefly. 

In the first place, I wish to say that many Northern .people—possibly you may be 
included—totally misapprehend what Southerners mean by the term carpet-bagger. 
They seem to think it means every “« Yankee” who moved to the South to live. This 
is a mistake, involving very gross injustice to the Southern people. No Northerfier 
who came South after the war to pursue an honest, legitimate business, calculated te 
develop the material resources, or add to the social, moral, or intellectual welfare of 
the people, was stigmatized with this epithet. It may have been now and then ap- 
plied to such persons by violent and ignorant people; but the term was used almost 
universally to indicate those whose primary, if not sole purpose, was to secure, through 
negro suffrage, based on hostility to the whites, the offices of every kind, in order that 
they might plunder all classes alike. 

The term and the era to which it gave an immortality of infamy have passed into 
history together, we hope, never to be revived again. That the carpet-bagger was an 
unmitigated affliction, socially, politically, and in every other way, no one but a carpet- 
bagger willat this day deny. With loud protestations of their determination to edu- 
cate and elevate .he poor children of the State, they diverted and finally annihilated 
the available school fund, under the pretence of establishing a railroad system to 
develop the industrial resources of the State. They piled a mountain of debt upon 
the people, squandered and stole the proceeds, and built no roads; assumed a guardian- 
ship over the public treasury, to which, with their colored allies, they contributed nothing ; 
they enormously increased the current expenses, and multiplied offices to be filled by the 
ignorant and corrupt. They made merchandise of legislation to such an extent that 
some of the unlettered legislators refused to vote for the code of civil procedure in the 
courts unless they were paid for it—in a word, they debauched every department of 
the State Government, robbed the counties and towns wherever they held local offices, 
such as sheriff, clerk, &c.; and finally, by inciting the poor deluded negroes to the 
commission of the worst crimes, through the instrumentality of secret oath-bound’ 
societies, and under the promise of protection, they aroused that other demon and 
anarch, the Aw#-A7ux, who pleaded the law of self-preservation in justification of its 
deeds. 

This is a sufficient answer to your first four questions, and it is the experience of 
these things in the past at the hands of the Republican party, and the declarations and 
acts of the “stalwarts” of the present day, that have made the South solid—not 
against the North and the Government, but against the party that perpetrated these 
wrongs and infamies upon an already ruined people. 

5. ‘Are the Northern Democratsa help or a hindrance to Southern political pros- 
perity? If so, what is the remedy?” 

You mean, I suppose, to ask what the Southern people, if satisfied that the North- 
ern Democrats are a hindrance to their political prosperity, intend to do in regard to 
their political alliance in the future. Well, in the first place, they are not so satisfied. 
One thing, however, is quite certain, and that is that sentimental politics have ceased 
to control the Southern people. Henceforth their material prosperity will be their 
first care, and this chiefly depends on their local governments, and not upon any na- 
tional political party organization. The “political prosperity” of the South, so far as 
national politics are concerned, means holding office under the National Administra- 
tion, I suppose, and in this sense the help or hindrance must come from themselves. 
Their local governments are Democratic, and their material prosperity has vastly in- 
creased, notwithstanding the character and politics of the National Administration. 
Whether an additional impulse would be given to this prosperity under a Democratic 
Administration, nothing but experience could demonstrate; the mere change of Fed- 
eral office-holders could hardly have that effect. 

6. The negro party is very much in the same condition as heretofore. They have 
always voted more freely, perhaps, in North Carolina than in any other State, and, with 
few exceptions, they vote the Republican ticket. A Republican Senator told me in 
New York last summer that he believed that race was better treated here than in any 
State in the Union. As to its political future, I believe the negro party will divide in 
a few years. It can never predominate in any State. 

7. Ido not think there is any immediate prospect of a new alignment of parties 
in this State. 


8. “What have been the errors in the treatment of the South by the Northern 
power ?” 


To this question I would answer that the granting of universal suffrage to the 
blacks, coupled with the disqualification of many whites, and the consequent turning 
over of the South to the control of ignorance and vice for years, and the persistent re- 
fusal to believe in the sincerity of their professions of loyalty and good faith, mani- 
fested by them in every conceivable way up to this hour—were some of the principal 
errors. 

9, 10, 11. To the ninth, tenth and eleventh questions, one reply will suffice. You 
ask what the South would /ike ¢o Aave—what it needs—and what it expects from the 
Republican party and the President-elect; and I say,—a fair and just proportion of the 
appropriations for public works and common school education; non-interference with 
purely local affairs, and a manly and generous confidence in us as their countrymen 
and peers. 

12. I believe that public opinion in North Carolina 7s fairly in accord with my 
own. 

This is but the skeleton of a reply to your questions, but I could not fully discuss 
them without trespassing too much upon your columns. Hoping that your enterprise 
may be successful and accomplish much good, 

I am, Sir, very respectfully, 
A. M. WADDELL. 





REPRESENTATIVE A, M. SCALES. 


REPRESENTATIVE ALFRED Moore Scares, the Democratic Rep- 
resentative from the Fifth District of North Carolina, does not dip 
very deeply into the questions desired of him, yet he touches on the 
isgues with no uncertain words. He is a native of Rockingham county, 
and began his public life as a member of the North Carolina Legisla- 
ture of 1852-3. He served throughout the late war as a Confederate, 
as a private, captain, colonel and brigadier-general. He was a mem- 
ber of the 35th, 44th and 45th Congresses, and was re-elected to his 
present seat, defeating Hon. ALBIon W. TourRGEE. 

House OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
WASHINGTON, D. C., February 1, 1881. 
To the Editor of Tuk AMERICAN, 

Sir:—The causes which led to what is termed a Solid South are generally so well under- 
stood that I have not felt that I could add anything new of interest on the subject. 
The Solid South means no hostility to the North, and certainly no hostility to the Gov- 
ernment. Self-preservation, I believe, alone inspired it, and that will preserve it. When 
the South feels that it can be protected in all its rights of property and persons against 
designing carpet-baggers, who pander to the negro vote to enrich themselves and op- 
press the white people, this solidity will disappear. A solid black vote was encouraged 
and formed for a bad purpose. A solid white vote was formed to resist it for self-pro. 
tection. Intelligence prevailed over ignorance, and accession to the white ranks soon 
gave them the majority everywhere. 

In haste, yours, very truly, 
A. M. SCALEs, 


FUDGE W, N. H. SMITH. 


The Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of North Carolina does not 
permit himself to answer the questions asked of him, but we print his 
letter, nevertheless, as indicating how we have sought to have replies 
from all sides, and not confined ourselves to those in active political 
life. 

NorTH CAROLINA SUPREME CouRT, 
RALEIGH, January 9, 1881. 
To the Editor of Tuk AMERICAN. 

Sir :—Your letter of the 3d ult. has been received, and I do not feel at liberty to 
respond to the questions submitted. It has always been regarded by the judges in this 
State unbecoming their official station to participate actively, by speech or letter, in 
partisan discussions, as the practice is calculated to impair public confidence in their 
impartiality in the performance of judicial duty. I understand you to desire the 
answer as information to be published, and while, under other circumstances, I should 
gladly avail myself of the opportunity of correcting many false views Which seem to 
prevail at the North in regard to our civil and social condition, and especially the re- 
lation of the races, I am constrained to forego the opportunity, and remain silent. I 
appreciate the public motives which prompt you to seek information from those who 
have not been mixed in the fierce strife of party politics, and who content themselves 
with the quiet expression of opinion, on proper occasions, of passing events, and the 
free exercise of the right of suffrage. I regret that I do not feel at liberty to violate a 
rule long in force, and scarcely less obligatory than law in this State. Yet I may be 
permitted to accept the intimation conveyed in your letter of the intention of the in- 
coming Administration to treat the States of the South as the other States, whose com- 
mon and inseparable union constitutes the country of which he is the elected ruler. 

I am, very respectfully, yours, 
W. N. H. SMiru. 








CARLYLE. 


O, granite nature! . . like a mountain height, 

Which pierces Heaven, . . yet with foundations deep, 
Rooted where Earth’s majestic forces sleep 

In quiet, breathing on the breast of Might! 


Proud thoughts were his, that scaled the infinite 

Of loftiest grasp, and calm Elysian sweep ; 

Fierce thoughts were his, that burst the donjon-keep 
Of ancient Wrong to flood its crypts with light. 


Yet o’er his genius, firm as Ailsa’s rock, 
Large, Atlantean, with grim grandeur dowered,— 
Love bloomed, and buds of tender beauty flowered. 


Yet down his rugged massiveness of will, 
Unscarred by fiery Passion’s scathing shock,— 
Mercy flowed, melting, like an Alpine rill! 
PauL HAMILTON HAYNE. 





THE ENGLISH PEERAGE. 


T is not necessary that a citizen of our “ fierce democracie’’ should 
‘«should dearly love a lord,’’ in order to feel some interest in turn- 





ing over the pages of one of the peerages,—Burke’s, Lodge’s, Debrett’s, 
Foster’s or Dod’s. ‘ 
ing paid some attention. 


The subject is, from every point of view, worth be- 
There are few kinds of knowledge that do not 
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profit their possessor; as a historical institution, the British peerage 
challenges our respectful admiration ; finally, popular errors upon the 
subject are so frequent, so absurd and so easily avoided, that even a 
five minutes’ perusal of these disjointed notes may prove a valuable in- 
vestment of time. It is, perhaps, hardly necessary to inform our read- 
ers that there are five ranks in the peerage: Baron, then Viscount, then 
Earl, then Marquis, then Duke. The Baron, though now the lowest 
rank, is the most ancient ; next comes the title of Earl (Saxon Zar/- 
dorman or Danish /aré), though its constitution as a dignity dates past 
the Conquest. Till Henry III.’s time the nobility of England only 
contained these two dignities, the Earl being the equivalent of Comes 
or Count, as is indicated by the feminine form, Countess, which sur- 
vives. Of the more modern titles, that of Duke dates from the eleventh 
year of Edward III., when the King created his eldest son Edward, the 
Black Prince, Duke of Cornwall, a title still borne by the Prince of 
Wales. The first Marquisate was that of Dublin, in 1386, the first Marquis 
being Robert de Vere, Earl of Oxford, created by Richard II.; while the 
rank of Viscount (Vice-Comes) dates from 1440, when it was bestowed on 
John Beaumont, Count of Boulogne. At present there are five hundred and 
seventeen names on the roll of the House of Lords, a number reduced to 
five hundred and eleven by six duplications. ‘There are four Princes of the 
blood royal; two Archbishops; twenty-two Dukes; nineteen Mar- 
quises; one hundred and thirty-eight Earls; thirty-iwo Viscounts ; 
twenty-four Bishops and two hundred and seventy Barons. ‘The pre- 
mier Duke is the Duke of Norfolk, hereditary Earl Marshal, whose duke- 
dom dates from 1483, when Crook-back Richard reigned, though his 
Earldom of Arundel goes back to 1139. The junior Duke is His Grace 
of Westminster, created during Mr. Gladstone’s premiership, in 1874. 
The premier Marquis—or Marquess, if the reader prefers—is the Mar- 
quis of Winchester, of the creation of Edward VI., in 1551; the junior 
is the Marquis of Abergavenny, who daies his title from 1876. The 
young Earl of Shrewsbury, whose title dates from 1442, and Lord Der- 
by, creation of 1485, head the roll of Earls (after the Lord Steward) ; 
the junior Earl is Earl Sondes, who was promoted from a barony last 
year. Of the Viscounts, the premier is Lord Hereford, creation of 1550, 
and the junior, Viscount Sherbrooke, our old friend ‘‘ Bob’’ Lowe. 
The first names on the roll of Barons (after the Lord Chamberlain) 
are those of Lords de Ros and Mowbray, whose titles were created in 
1264 and 1295, while Lord Brabourne (in whom the casual reader may 
not recognize that charming saconteur of fairy tales, Mr. Knatchbull- 
Hugessen) closes the lists of the Bishops, whose anomalous position 
might excuse us for passing them by. Dr. Jackson, of London, the 
hundred and seventh incumbent of that see (founded in 514), heads the 
roll. The oldest historic peerage now existing, however, is an Irish 
one,—the barony of Kingsale, created by Henry II., in 1181, in favor 
of Sir John de Courcy, that stalwart champion of England who, de- 
feating his French rival ina memorable encounter, obtained for him- 
self and his descendants the right to remain covered in the presence of 
the Sovereign. The present Baron, by the way, was a magistrate at 
San Juan, Vancouver’s Island, during the Harvey disturbance, and 
fought in the Union army as a colonel. - The Duke of Sutherland’s 
Earldom (Scottish) goes back nearly as far—to the time of Alexander 
II., 1228. The barony of Le Despencer, dating from the same year as 
that of De Ros, 1264, is now held by a woman, the wife of Viscount 
Falmouth. It may be worth adding that the Roman Catholic members 
of the peerage of the three Kingdoms number thirty-eight, including 
the Duke of Norfolk and the Marquises of Bute and Ripon, nine Earls, 
four Viscounts and twenty-two Barons. One of these peers is the Earl 
of Newburgh, an Italian,—Marquis Bandini in the Roman States—who 
adopted the name of Giustiniani, as the heir of his uncle, the Cardinal. 
If we are not mistaken, the heir of Lord Petre’s title is a Catholic 
priest. There is already one Jew in the House of Lords, in the Earl of 
Beaconsfield. If Sir George Jessel lives and has any luck, we shall yet 
see a Jewish Lord Chancellor presiding over the debatés of the Peers, 
and keeping the conscience of the Sovereign. 

In point of fact, the peerage has not, in modern times, increased in 
numbers, relatively to the population. Last year, however, it received 
a notable addition to its ranks. Two titles became extinct—those of 
Viscount Stratford de Redcliffe and Lord Rivers, while, through the 
death of the Dowager Countess Cowper, the barony of Lucas descended 
to herson, Earl Cowper. But to make up for these, seventeen new peerages 
were added to the list, fourteen by Lord Beaconsfield and three by Mr. 
Gladstone. Of Lord Beaconfield’s three were promotions — Lords Skel- 
mersdale, Lytton and Sondes becoming Earls, the first changing his title to 
Lathom. Lord Melbourne used to declare that he could understand a 
commoner wishing to get into the peerage, but he could not under- 
stand why a peer should care for a step in rank. ‘‘ My dear fellow, 
how can you be such an (adjectived) fool ?’’ Lord Beaconsfield has 
been credited with the speech, ‘‘ Make myself a Duke? Why, Rut- 
land’s a Duke!’’ which is only a copy of M. Thiers’s declaration to 
a noble who enquired after the health of the Baroness, ‘‘She is plain 
Mme. Thiers—if I had cared to be anything, I should have made my- 
self a Duke.’’ Lord Beaconsfield’s other creations were those of Am- 
herst ; Ardilaun, given to Guinness, the brewer; Bolsover, given to 
the Duke of Parkland’s step-mother ; Donington, Haldon, Lamington ; 
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Rowton, given to his secretary, ‘‘Monty,’’ Corry, Shute, Trevor and 
Wimborne, with the law peerage conferred on Lord Watson. Mr. Glad- 
stone raised Messrs. Lowe, Knatchbull-Hugessen and Cowper-Temple, 
Palmerston’s step-son, to the peerage. Asarule, it may be said that 
the Liberals have been responsible for the larger proportionate share of 
creations and promotions under Queen Victoria’s reign. Mr. Glad- 
stone, between 1868 and 1874, created or advanced thirty-six peers, 
including two Dukes; while during Lord Beaconsfield’s term of six 
years, the number was forty-one ; but a third of these were made on 
leaving office, with very poor prospects of a Conservative return to 
power. It was Lord Melbourne, we think, who declared that he never 
opened a black-edged envelope without a feeling of terror lest it should 
contain the announcement of the death of a Bishop; Mr. Gladstone 
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: 
| monwealth were again like Lincoln’s elevation to the Presidency, for both men repre- 


sented thorough-going radical views, which had hitherto rarely found utterance from 
the Executive, although often heard in the Legislature, and always heartily welcomed 
in debate. They were alike in great practical sense, in immense executive ability, in 
simplicity and directness of speech and action, in indifference to conventionalism and 
formalism of every kind, in discerning merit, and in serene indifference to color or 
other externals. Governor Andrew was foremost in anticipating and preparing for the 
crash of arms, and in securing such war matérial and equipments as enabled him to 
send the Massachusetts militia in a state of forwardness and completeness far beyond 
the quota of any other State. His straightforward and manly course in seeking for the 
best men for commissions and in promotion for merit, was in striking contrast to the 


| way in which political Governors of other States made use of these opportunities to 


has made as many friends as possible, when there was a vacancy on the | 


Episcopal bench, by translating a Bishop from one of the inferior sees 
and appointing a new Bishop to the vacancy thus created. Speaking 
of Mr. Gladstone, the wise papers not long ago attributed to him the 
intention of retiring into that hospital for statesmen—the House of 
Lords,—going so far as to select for him the title by which he would be 
summoned, one set of guidnuncs pronouncing for ‘‘ Earl of Hawarden,”’ 
and the other for ‘‘ Earl of Chester,’’ or ‘‘ Earl of Flint.’’ It had evi- 
dently escaped their sapiency that there was already a Lord Hawarden, 


the County of Flint has usually been regarded as an appanage of 
Chester. 

The Duke of Athole boasts the most titles of any member of the peer- 
age, being Duke of Athole, Marquis of Tullibardine, Marquis of 
Athole, Earl of Tullibardine, Earl of Athole, Earl of Strathtay and 
Strathardle, Viscount of Balquhidar, Viscount of Glenalmond and 
Glenyon, Baron Murray, Baron Balvenie and Gask, Baron Percy, Baron 


advance their own interests and reward their adherents. 
Mr, Chandler lays great stress on the care exercised by Governor Andrew on all 


| the local and special interests ot the State in the midst of the stress of war, and the 


| been recognized in our own Legislature, even at this late date. 


that the Earldom of Chester belongs to the Prince of Wales, and that | >it : : ; eye 
| ter of “Personal Reminiscences” is full of pleasant stories, proving that while Governor 


great importance of the national contest. An instance of his foresight was his urgent 
and repeated recommendation that the national bounty for an agricultural college 
should be given to Harvard College, instead of the establishment of a new institution. 
The same lesson has yet to be learned here, and the appropriation of the money mis- 
spent on our State Agricultural College, to the University of Pennsylvania, for a thor- 
ough course of agricultural chemistry, might yet go far to undo the mischief that has 
Mr. Chandler’s chap- 


| Andrew may have been an emotional man and a rhetorical speaker, yet he never did 


| a foolish thing. 


Lucy, Baron Poynings, Fitzpayne and Bryan, Baron Latimer, Baron | 


Strange, Earl Strange and Baron Glenlyon. 


that he sits in the Lords. Next to him come the Dukes 


Argyll and Hamilton, with each sixteen inferior titles ; the Marquis of | 
Bute has fifteen ; the Duke of Buccleuch, fifteen; the Duke of North- | 


umberland, thirteen, and so on. ‘The Princess Louise’s father-in-law 
sits in the House of Lords as Baron Sandridge and Hamilton. 
Duke of Hamilton, who sits as Duke of Brandon and Baron Dutton, 
has the distinction of being a Duke in three peerages—of Hamilton, 
in Scotland; of Brandon, in Great Britain, and of Chatelherault, in 
France ; while the Duke of Richmond and Gordon holds the Scottish 
Dukedom of Aubigny. It is worth noticing, ez passant, that many 
peers write their names differently from the names of the places their 
names suggest : Thus we have the Argyll, Athoie, Anglesey, Clanmell, 
Donegall, Westmorland and Winchilsea—not Argyle, Athol, Angle- 
sea, Clanmel, Donegal, Westmoreland and Winchelsea. There are 
many instances of the same title being held by different person. Thus 
there are five Lords Hamilton, as many Lords Harvard, and as many 
Lords Stewart, or Stuart ; four Lords Douglas, four Lords Grey, four 
Lords Herbert, etc., to say nothing of such near resemblance as Dela- 
mar and Delamere, Dumfries and Dumfriesshire, Devon and Devon- 
shire, etc. 

The British peerage, we fancy, is doomed—or, at least, the House of 
Lords as an hereditary branch of the National Legislature, With the 
example of France before them, it is not likely that the most radical of 
English reformers will care to demand the abolition of titles of nobility ; 
and a second chamber is a desideratum in government. Even were the 
House of Peers to cease to exist, that fact would not cause material sor- 
row to such men as the Duke of Argyll, the Marquis of Salisbury, Earl 
Granville, Lord Beaconsfield, Lord Rosebery, Lord Derby, Lord Duf- 
ferin, or a score of other noblemen that might be named, who would 
make their mark in any legislative assembly. But the English Radicals 
do not take kindly to an hereditary House, nor do we blame them for 
their reluctance to permit its existence. 
Bishops go first ; then, as the present peers die out, their legislative func- 
tions will cease, instead of descending to their successors in their titles, 
and their places in the British Senate will be taken by life-peers, men 
eminent in the various walks of life, and especially politicians and 
statesmen advanced in years. To such a chamber no exception could 
be taken. It is altogether likely that we shall see such a chamber with- 
in the next decade, and if the peers should withstand the passage of a 
Land Law, or any other great popular measure, we shall see it within 
the next three years. 


LITERATURE. 
GOVERNOR ANDREW. 

OVERNOR ANDREW was a many-sided man, and he has found an apt and 
fitting biographer in Mr. Chandler, who thoroughly appreciated the striking 
characteristics of the War Governor of Massachusetts. (‘Memoir of Governor 
Andrew, with personal reminiscences,” by Peleg W. Chandler, to which are added his 
hitherto unpublished literary discourses and the valedictory address.) Like Lincoln, 
he had a fund of humor, and a memory that always supplied some homely, happy 
illustration to strengthen an argument, or to lighten up the heavy responsibilities under 
which he worked. His nomination and election as Governor of the staid old Com- 


The | 


We shall probably see the | 


It is as Earl Strange | 
of | 








Full of religious fervor and mirthfulness, his whole life was a plea for 
cheerfulness, and there was a racy strength in his play as well as in his work, that did 
much to make him the man he was—/otus, teres, atgue rotundus. Mr. Chandler tells 
in a foot note an old ® B. kK. dinner joke of Judge Greenleaf, that may well be added 
to our slender store of good things in the ancient tongues. When omnibusses were 
the only public conveyances between Boston and Cambridge, there was an old driver 
named Morse. Governor Kent spoke of him as a tie between the past and the pres- 
ent, and Professor Greenleaf cried out: “ Mors est communis omnibus!” an im- 
promptu, if it was one, that deserves perpetuation. The addresses of 1844, 1859 and 
1866, reprinted as examples of Governor Andrew’s public utterances, are also typical 
of the stages of his mind and culture at such long intervals of a busy life. Roberts 
Brothers, Boston, 1880; pp. 298, with portrait. 


HousEHOLD TasTE.—Mr. R. Worthington has done an excellent thing in bringing 
out Messrs. Gebbie and Barrie’s second volume of their Centennial story—Mr. Walter 
Smith’s work on “ Industrial Art in the International Exhibition of 1876.” It is really 
a monumental work of its kind. And will doubtless prove auxiliary to the various 
American schools of design. As Mr. Walter Smith remarks, it is a permanent 
echo of the Centennial Exhibition. The richest and most beautiful of the indus- 
trial-art objects have been here presented and commented on by one whose well. 
known services to art in this country (as State director of the Massachusetts School of 
Design), make any commendation of his part of the work unnecessary. Such a work 
as this is like a loan collection; it stimulates improvement among all classes. If the 
first International Exaibition of 1851 resulted in the founding of that pride of the 
world, the South Kensington Museum, we certainly are not too sanguine in expecting 
that a good deal of stimulus will have been given to heusehold and decorative art by 
our own exhibition; and such volumes as this on Household Taste are what is needed 
to do the work. 

The volume is stoutly bound, and tasteful in every way—the gold-stamp (from a 
design of Beauvais €apestry in the volume) being especially handsome. The size is the 
large square quarto, and the four hundred cuts are most satisfactory. The occasional ad- 
dition of colors would have made the designs a little more valuable, On turning over 
the huge folio leaves of Mr. C. B. Norton’s work on the same subject, one sees the value 
of colors; ¢ ¢., in the rich and brilliant chromo-lithographs of wood-carvings, 
Axminster carpets, ornamental tiles. But Mr. Norton’s work is in general very inferior 
to the work we are considering, and scarcely serves the same purpose. The object of 
Mr. Smith has been to give such general information on the details of manufacture, 
«as will render the work a valuable book of reference, both for the artist, the manu- 
facturer and the artisan, and for the student of industrial art.” There is a complete 
index, vatsonné and alphabetical, Mr. Smith gives at the close of the volume some 
valuable remarks under the heading, “ The Lesson of the Exhibition.” This portion 
ought to be transferred to the beginning of the book, to serve as an introductory chap- 
ter. It is sound and well seasoned advice, in his words about educating our own tech- 
nical and skilled artisans, in order that foreign workmen shall not, as now, almost 
monopolize the market in matters of household decoration. New York. R. Worth- 
ington, 670 Broadway. Pp. x and 521. 


DRIFT. 
—A Prussian officer has published a minute and exhaustive report upon the fortifi- 
cations and the natural defences of the entire Franco-German frontier, from Luxem- 
burg to Switzerland. French papers in discussing the circumstance allude to the pos- 


sibility of another war. There is evidently plenty of bad blood between the nations 
still. 


—The National Library of Paris has been enriched by the purchase of a miniature 
of Jean Fouquet. It belonged originally to the celebrated Livre @ Heures, made for 
Etienne Chevalier, by Fouquet. The miniature represents Saint Anne and her three . 
children, and the posterity of these children. It is an important link in the history of 
French art. 
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—Mariette Bey, the learned Egyptologist, who died recently at Cairo, was born at 
Boulogne-sur-Mer in 1821. He was slight in build, with a strong energetic figure. 
He attracted notice by his enthusiastic studies in the Egyptian department of the Lou- 
vre, and was sent to Egypt to hunt up Coptic MSS. There he discovered the Sera- 
peum, the bull of Apis, the Sphynx, and the table of Manetho, Said-Pacha made him 
conservator of the museum at Boulacq, with a salary of $5,000. 


—Paris editors are facetious over the attempt of M. Lisbonne, a deputy, to get laws 
passed restricting the liberty of the press. M. Lisbonne is reminded of the fate of all 
who have attempted such measures; that Napoleon was editor-in-chief of all the French 
journals, and he brought up in Saint Helena; that Charles X., after the ordinances of 
the 25th July, 1830, was dethroned; that Louis Philippe, who made the laws of Sep- 
tember, died at Claremont, &c. M. Lisbonne is also reminded of the little story of 
antiquity about the ambitious tailor who wanted to make a coat for the moon. During 
fifteen days, the poor man was obliged every evening to enlarge his coat, and during 
the remaining fifteen days of the month, he was obliged every evening to cut it down. 
Finally, in despair, he resolved to leave the moon as God had made it, with all its 
faults and its beauty. 


—Mr. R. H. Shepherd, who has done a good deal of useful work in exhuming for- 
gotten or lost books, such as Lamb’s Poetry for Children, Ebenezer Jones’s Studies of 
Sensation and Event, &c., has just published a bibliography of Thackeray, to serve 
as a supplement to the costly edition de luxe. (A Bibliographical List, arranged in 
chronological order, of the published writings, in prose and verse, and the sketches 
and drawings of William Makepeace Thackeray, from 1829 to 1880.) — Certainly his 
little volume leaves much to be desired in the way of utility, inasmuch as it is far from 
complete. The editor says that he has “included everything that is reprinted in his 
collected works, and much that is not reprinted there,” but he has also left out much. 
This is the more to be regretted, because even the lightest of Thackeray’s trifles bears 
the mark of good workmanship, and we care not to lose any of his amusing squibs. 
The essential merit of a bibliographical list is completeness, yet in this one which Mr. 
Shepherd has so easily prepared, we fail to find «Mrs. Tickletoby’s Lectures on Eng- 
lish History,” published in Pusch, Vol. IIL; “Our Annual Execution,” which appeared 
in Fraser's Magazine for January, 1839, and is republished in an American edition ; 
and, besides these, various contributions to /2zsch, such as “ The Hampstead Road,” 
Vol. XV., p. 30; “The Murder of Mr. Cockrobin,” Vol. X VIL, p. 119; “Mr. Spec’s 
Remonstrance,” Vol. IV., p. 69, and “ The Royal Academy,” Vol. X., p. 214. Of the 
papers under the heading, “The Proser,” no mention is made of a “A Good-looking 
Young Lady,” and “ An Interesting French Exile,” in Pusch, Vol. XVIIL; “On an 
American Traveller,” and “On the Press and the Public,” in Vol. XIX. It would 
have been well, too, in the interest of exactness, to make some mention of the differ- 
ences between the last chapters of Catherine as it appeared in Fraser’s and in the re- 
print, as has been done in the notes onthe Snob papers. Moreover, it would have 
been more exact to mention all of the “ Professions” by George Fitz-Boodle. It is 
easy to see why Thackeray omitted from his collected writings some of his earlier 
writings. There is no need of republishing every line that he wrote; but there seems 
to be no good reason for omissions on the part of a man who undertakes to make a 
complete list of what an author has done. -In this case, Mr. Shepherd simply leaves 
the work to be completed by some more thorough workman. 


FINANCE. 
NEw YorK, February 16, 1881. 


T is speaking mildly to say that the strength which the stock speculation has dis- 
played during the past week has been amazing and unparalleled. When the alti- 
tude which prices have reached, and the character of many of the stocks which have 
scored enormous advances within the past six business days are considered, the occa- 
sional reactions that have taken place are insignificant, and only the sense of wonder is 
left to the observer of the course of our market. Ordinary reason has been set at 
naught, and the only standard of action has been the purposes and designs of the lead- 
ing manipulators. 

The condition of Wall Street speculation would be such as to excite grave appre- 
hensions as to the sanity of operators who usually would be called conservative men, 
were it not for certain considerations. These are: (1) the investment public are not 
buying dividend-paying stocks with the eagerness which characterized their operations 
last autumn, when the threat of the Government’s refunding on a low basis of interest, and 
the unparalleled prosperity of the railroads of the country presented attractions for the 
permanent placing of surplus funds in any good security ; (2) the speculative portion 
of the public has realized that no “bull ” market can continue forever, no matter how 
favorable may be its conditions, and (3) operators inside and outside of Wall Street 
are trading with a full consciousness that speculation is resting near the brink of a dan- 
gerous precipice, over which prices may topple at any moment. It would be difficult 
to find a man of common sense who would excuse the present basis of general prices 
on any other ground than that of a purely speculative consideration. Yet a support to 
the present speculative structure is afforded by this very class, which believes that the 
existing delirium may be shared in for temporary profit without the risk of permanent 
ruin. 

It is worse than idle to say that the stock market of the past two or three weeks 
has been based upon solid purchasing, or even upon the ordinary spirit of speculation 
carried to a sanguine extent. It has exhibited too great sensitiveness to any supposed 
change of base of the leading traders,and has reflected too accurately the gambling 
character of most of the purchasers. The very susceptibility of the “street ” to unfa- 
vorable talk or rumor, which has led at times recently to large “street” sales by spec- 
ulators, professional and amateur, has furnished a certain strength to the market as 
manipulated by the controlling spirit or spirits. One cannot be far out of the way to 
assert that the wild speculation of the moment could not be sustained, were it not for 
the fact that one large operator has still a large amount of stock on his hands, and has 
engaged in his interest other heavy capitalists. Most probably, the person referred to 
would not have been in the same position to-day, had it not been for the disastrous 
results of the stock speculation which accompanied the preliminary negotiations to the 
consolidation of the telegraph companies, The power wielded by him is immense, 








. 


because of the extensive ramifications of the interests which are connected with most of 
the schemes, railroad and otherwise, of which he is the father ; and in fostering and 
extending the spirit of speculation now rampant, he is undoubtedly assisted by many 
favorable natural conditions. The history of the year 1881 has yet to be written, and 
it is to be hoped that the cycle of depression which inevitably follows, according to 
the laws of nature, any period of buoyancy and improvement, may not be prematurely 
precipitated by the present and recently past over speculation. This country has 
entered onan era of prosperity and development never before known in its history, and 
which promises to continue for some time, unless unduly ended by the evils engen- 
dered by speculation, such as that of to-day, and it is to be deeply regretted that the 
enhancement of market values has so far outrun its justifying basis. The rise in rail- 
road securities at the Stock Exchange during the past year has not been as well dis- 
criminated and as moderate as conservative economists justly hoped for. 

The renewed “ bull” movement in the stock market this week was accompanied 
by a revival of rumors and stories as to scrip and stock dividends, beneficial railroad 
extensions and combinations, etc. No particularly new developments, however, were 
made actually. The funding question has again appeared as a factor in the situation, 
as it affects those persons not in the different stock rings, in consequence of the matter 
reaching the consideration of the Senate. Outside of these two features of argument, 
little of financial interest occurred on Wall Street. The whole list, with few excep- 
tions, shows gains of several per cent., the largest advances have been made by Cen- 
tral of New Jersey (141% per cent.); Denver and Rio Grande (934); Union Pacific 
(734) ; Louisville and Nashville (634); Chicago, St. Louis and New Orleans (7%); 
Delaware and Hudson (5 4); Iron Mountain (5 5g), and Texas and Pacific (534). 

Railroad bonds have been less active, and the principal gains of the week were 
made by the regular speculative and income issues. There has been an active and 
strong speculation in State bonds, the Tennessee issues assuming prominence because 
of the general expectation that now that the Legislature has got rid of the question of 
the United States Senatorship, its attention will be turned to the settlement of that 
State’s debt. The press of Tennessee undoubtedly shows renewed interest in this 
matter, and has, to a great extent, ranged itself on the side of honesty. Government 
bonds generally have been steady, but only in moderate demand. 

Money has been working steadily toward closer rates, the ruling quotations last 
week having been 6 per cent. The foreign exchanges have been remarkable for their 
strength, and, considering the favorable character of the general balance of trade, the 
advance of 1 cent tothe £ in sterling is best explained by a supposition that American 
securities are coming back to this country from abroad in large quantities. 

The bank statement of the New York associated banks for the past week, con: 
tained nothing of special interest. There was nothing to explain the evident discre- 
pancies of the-week preceding, and consequently the absurdity of the system of “aver- 
ages” was again verified. There was a further gain of $827,100 in the amount of de- 
posits, which are now $307,928,300, the largest sum ever held on deposit by the 
Associated Banks of this city. There was a gain of a little over $1,000,000 in loans, 
and $451,000 in legal tenders, with a slight decrease in the amount of specie. During 
the bank week, the Sub-Treasury gained over $3,000,000 in coin, but.of this sum $2,- 
200,000 came from the Philadelphia mint, leaving a little less than $1,000,000 to be 
derived from the usual sources. 

The other markets have not sympathized fully with the continued advance in 
stocks. The storms of last week, necessarily, had an unfavorable effect upon the 
wheat and cotton crops, but the extent of the damage is yet unknown. Much will de- 
pend upon the weather later in the season, at least so far as the wheat crop is con- 
cerned. There has been a slight decline in most kinds of grain, both here and in 
Chicago, for no other apparent reason than manipulation. Cotton, also, is heavy, on 
account of a downward tendency abroad, and assurances of a large crop at home. In 
no case, however, has the decline been heavy. 

There has been a marked change during the first six weeks of the current year in 
the movement of merchandise between this and foreign countries. The value of ex- 
ports of merchandise from the port of New York, during the last week, for which re- 
ports have been received—ending February 8—was $2,577,131 greater than for the 
corresponding week of last year, while the value of the imports for the week ending 
last Saturday was $1,983,483 less than for the same week in 1880. Since January 1, 
exports have increased $5,535,584, as compared with the same time in 1880, and there 
has been a decrease in the imports of $13,896,352. These figures present a condition 
of affairs that cannot fail to be gratifying to every friend of American enterprise. 

The Philadelphia market has presented few features of special interest. Under the 
manipulation of a clique, the Northern Pacifics have made further advances on com- 
paratively larger sales, but there is at present less display of staying strength in the 
stocks than there was a week ago. The other active stocks have been Pennsylvania 
Railroad, Lehigh Navigation, Buffalo, and Pittsburg and Western, and Reading, all of 
which, except the stock last mentioned, show moderate gains. Momentarily, the decis- 
ion of Judge McKennan revoking the authority of the company to issue the deferred 
income bonds, in which Judge Butler concurred, had an apparently favorable effect 
upon the stock ; but the slight upward movement was the evident result of an effort to 
sustain the stock against any and all adverse influences, and it has since been weak. 
Judge McKennan’s decision was probably a surprise, even to the McCalmonts, and _ it 
was undoubtedly so to Mr. Gowen and his associates ; but it is difficult to see how he 
could arrive at any other conclusion than the one announced on Monday. The Court 
also ordered the company not to take any further steps toward carrying out the scheme 
for issuing a blanket mortgage of $150,000,000 until after the election of officers and 
trustees, which isto take place in March. Following quickly the announcement of the 
decision, comes another, that Mr. Gowen will sail for home on February 24. His Eng- 
lish goose seems tohave been cooked. It was, indeed, overdone. 
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THE COLD WEATHER SANITARIUM OF THE 
ATLANTIC COAST JIS 


Old Point Comfort, Va., 


The site of the famous Artillery School, U. S. A., at 
Fort Monroe, and the scene of many his- 
toric incidents of the war. 








Situated in the true temperate zone of the United States, Old 
Point Comfort enjoys a climate which is free alike from the enfee- 
bling cold of the Northern States, and the enervating heat of the 
tropics. The range of temperature during the entire year is singu- 
lariy small, and the average for the winter is 47°. Its absolute free- 
dom from malarial diseases gives it peculiar merit as a health resort. 
In the experience of physicians of over forty years’ residence in 
the vicinity, not a single case of fever has originated upon the 
“ Point,”’ and imported epidemic diseases have invariably failed to 


spread. 
Tue Hycera Hore, 


Situated at the head of the Government wharf, within roo yards of 
Fort Monroe, and fronting directly upon the broad expanse of 
Hampton Roads, is a well constructed building of four stories, with 
accommodations for about seven hundred guests. The interior is 
fitted up in comfortable style, with tasteful furniture, gas, electric 
bells, grate fires, stove or steam radiators in every room, and hot, 
cold and sea baths on every floor. During the winter season over 
6,000 square feet of the spacious verandas, of which there are over 
21,coo square feet, encircling the house on all sides, are encased in 
glass, enabling the most delicate invalid to enjoy the fine water 
view and sunshine without risking the slightest exposure. The fare 
is strictly first-class, and the Hotel has the best system of drainage 
of any hotel or public building in the United States. The neighbor- 
hood abounds in places of interest, which can be visited by water 
or by land. 

The central position of Old Point Comfort renders it peculiarly 
easy of access. From New York, passengers may leave via Penn- 
sylvania Road, daily at 4 P. M., or the Old Dominion Line of out- 
side steamers, tri-weekly ; from Philadelphia by P. W. & B. Road; 
and daily, 6 P. M., from Baltimore, by the steamers of the Baltimore 
Steam Packet Co., leaving nightly. Steamers from and to Norfolk 
and Portsmouth land at the Government wharf almost hourly, and 
the offices of different telegraph companies are situated in, and ad- 
jacent to, the hotel. 

A pamphlet descriptive of the Point and its surroundings will be 
sent free to any address ; and information of any kind by letter may 
be obtained on application to 


HARRISON PHCEBUS, Proprietor, 
OLD POINT COMFORT, VA. 


R. WORTHINGTON’S NEW BOOKS. 


A TREASURY OF 
ENGLISH SONNETs. 


Edited from the Original Sources, with Notes and Illustrations, 


BY DAVID M. MAIN. 





COMPLETE IN ONE 8vo, VOLUME, 480 PAGES. 


ACROSS PATAGONIA. By Lady Florence Dixie, with 
numerous fine illustrations, from sketches by Julius Beer- 


bohm. 1 vol., 8vo., clothextra, . / $1.75 


R. WORTHINGTON, 770 Broadway, N. Y. 


YOUNG MEN AND WOMEN before beginning business 
should have a complete knowledge of its branches, forms and cus- 
toms, if they wish to achieve success. This is imparted thoroughly 
at the Bryant & Stratton Business College, 108 S. Tenth Street, 
Philadelphia. Call or write for free Circular. 


The Duties of Women. 


A COURSE OF LECTURES BY 





FRANCES POWER COBBE. 


“* What is best in the whole book is that she founds her teaching 
for women so strongly in the deepest and simplest moral principles 
that her thoughts come with a force and breadth which win for them 
at once a respectful hearing.’”’"—London Spectator. 


Author's American Edition. Cloth, 12mo, 
PRICE, $17.00. 





4 For sale by booksellers, and mailed postpaid, on receipt of 
price, by 


GEORGE H. ELLIS, Publisher, 
141 Franklin Street, Boston. 


THE LARGEST RETAIL STOCK 


OF DRY GOODS. 





STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER, 


EIGHTH AND MARKET S1S. 





THE AMERICAN. 


MacMillan & Co.'s 


New Publications. 





COMPLETION OF 
“WARDS ENGLISH POETS.” 


THE ENGLISH POETS. 


Selections, with Critical Introductions by various writers 
and a General Introduction by Matthew Arnold. 
Edited by Thomas Humphrey Ward, M. A. Vol. 
III.—Appison To BLAKE. Vol. 1V.—WoRDsWORTH 
TO DoseLt. Library Edition, each $1.75; Student’s 
Edition, each $1.25. Complete in four volumes, in 
box, Library Edition, $7; Student’s Edition, $5. 

“A work of the very highest excellence.”—Academy. 

“These volumes are an earnest of the satisfactory execution of 
an almost ideal literary scheme.” — Nation. 

“The best book of its kind extant.—Scotsman. 


“The book is one to find its place in every library.’’—Boston 
Traveller. 


New Volume of the “Golden Treasury Series.” 


LSSAYVS OF JOSEPH ADDISON, 


Chosen and Edited by John Richard Green, M. A., 
LL. D. 18mo, $1.25. 


From the Saturday Review: “Our English classics might be 
reprinted, and that in form by no means expensive,with a simplicity 
and elegance which would make them gift-books always acceptable 
and of permanent value. The ‘Golden Treasury’ and 
‘Mr. Arnold’s Selected Poems’ are really more beautiful books in 
every sense and more acceptable gifts than the largest and most 
copiously illustrated records of summer tours.” 


NATURAL HISTORY AND ANTI- 
QUITIES OF SELBORNE. 


By Gilbert White. With Notes by Frank Buckland, a 
Chapter on Antiquities by Lord Selborne, and New 
Letters. Illustrated by P. H. Delamotte. New and 
cheaper edition. 12mo, $2. 


THE CHURCH OF THE FUTURE. 


By Archibald Campbell, Archbishop of Canterbury. 
12mo, $1. 


“It is a large-minded, broadly catholic study of the work to be 
done by the English Church in these changed conditions which 
modern civilization has created, and which cannot be ignored or 
escaped by a church in earnest.”’"—Evening Post. 


FOOD FOR THE INVALID. 
The Convalescent, the Dyspeptic, and the Gouty. By 


J. Milner Fothergill, M. D., and Horatio C. Wood, 
M. D. 12mo, $1. 


“A manual of great value to physicians and nurses. It is 
just such a book as every family should have.’’—Southern Crusader. 


MacMittan & Co., 


No. 22 BOND STREET, 


NEW YORK. 
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WEBSTER’ S UNABRIDGED. 


GET THE BEST. 
New Editionof WEBSTER has 4600 New Words and Meanings. 


BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY OF OVER 9700 NAMES. 


—-BEST FOR FAMILIES.—. 


‘The very best aid to help a family to eevee 3 


intelligent. 
as 3000 Engravings, nearly three times as many 
as any other Dictionary. 


stant reference. 
—BEST FOR SCHOOLS.—— 
ie in the Public Schools of the United States 
are mainly based on Webster. 


Bx school and family should have it for com 


EX State purchase, of Dictionaries for Schools T* 


has been Webster’s. 


St Superintendents Schools in 36 States, and an 


College Presidents, recommend it. 


FTSHIRTY-TWO THOUSAND have been put ay! 


the public schools of the United States. 

Also Webster’s National Pictorial Dictionary. 
600 Engravings. 

Published by G. & C. MERRIAM, Springfield, Mass. 


DAVID G. FRANCIS, 
17 Astor Place, Eighth Street, New York, 
DEALER IN NEW AND OLD BOOKS. 


PRICED CATALOGUES, containing valuable standard litera- 
ture, as well as rare, curious, and out-of the-way books, are issued 


from time to time, and will be forwarded to any address, 





Cyclopedia of American Literature. 
From the Eartrest Dare to the Present Time. 
New Edition, Revised by M. Laird Simons. 


With nearly 1ooo Portraits, Autographs, Authors’ Residences 
Buildings connected with our Literary History, Etc. 


It is the standard work in its special and attractive department. 
It isa WHoLe Liprary oF AMERICAN Betves-Letrres, adapted 
Its full, clear pages are a noble 


to the most refined home circle, 
monument to the fruits of the life-toil of American Authors. 


In 2 vols., containing over 2000 imperial 8vo. pages. 
Price, Per Vol. in Cloth, $6.00. 
Address, 
WM, RUTTER & CO., Philada, 


Send for Circular. 





CLARKE'S HARMONY, 


ON THE INDUCTIVE METHOD, 
By H. A. CLARKE, 


Professor of Music, University of Pennsylvania, 
FUST PUBLISHED. 


LEE & WALKER, 
No. 1113 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 





Fits-James O’ Brien’s Tales, Sketches and Poems 


1 vol., 12mo, with portrait and illustrations, $2.00. 


A collection of the choicest productions of the brilliant New 
York literateur, edited by Wirt1am WIinTER, and accompanied 


with a memoir of Mr. O’ Brien. 


‘We recommend this book heartily to our public. 


oie =the 
book to be read, re-read and treasured for itself."—N. V. Herald. - 


FAMES R. OSGOOD & CO., Boston. 


$3.00 per Annum. 


PENN MONTHLY. 
FOR FEBRUARY. 
CONTAINS, IN ADDITION TO 


THE MONTH (by the Editor) and BOOK REVIEWS, the fol- 


lowing important articles : 


THE PERSECUTION OF THE JEWS IN GERMANY, by 


Mayer Sulzberger. 
SCENES OF YOUTH, by Edwin Chambers. 
BERNARD PALISSY, by W. de Beauvoir Fryer. 


PIERRE LANFREY, 
LEON. : 
A GREAT BOOK AND ITS AUTHOR, by Prof. Robert Ellis 
Thompson, 
bas po wt AS RELATED TO AGRICULTURE, by Prof, J. 
esley. 
EDWARD STERN & CO., Publishers, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


LEARY’S J 
OLD BOOK STORE, 


No. 9 South Ninth Street, 
First Stove bel. Market St., Philad a. 


«DO IT NOW.” 


1040 Pages Octavo. 


Cloth. Price $1.00 


Per Number, 30cts. 
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Sloane Kennedy, . Lanigan, Rose Hawthorne ‘Lathrop, 
George Parsons ote Brander Mathews, James D. McCabe, 
. G. Rosengarten, Montgomery Schuyler, s. R. Tait, Professor 
tobert Ellis Thompson and L, E, Thorne, 





TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


Five Dollars ayer. 

The American is not stopped at expiration of subscription 
unless requested. 

Remittances at risk of subscriber, unless made by registered 
letter, or by check or postal order payable to W. R. Balch, 
Managing Editor The American. 





TERMS OF ADVERTISING 


Twelve Cents per line per week for outside pages: ten cents 
per line per week for inside pages. 

No objectionable advertisements or objectionable cuts will be 
accepted. Shorter advertisements may be moved to admit whole 
or half pages. 

Advertisements at half the above rates will be accepted from 
persons advertising for positions in the Fournalistic profession. 

The American is sent free to those advertising in it. 








A weekly circulation of 5,000 copies is guaranteed to 
Advertisers. 








All communications or contributions should be addressed to 
W. R. Balch, Managing Editor 


THE AMERICAN, 


Box 1090, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Office, 726 Chestnut Street. 





The New York Office of Tuk American is at 21 Wall Street, 
Corner of Broad, 

The London Office of THz American is No. 4 Trafalgar 
Square, Mr, B, F. Stevens, 

At each of these offices copies of THs AMERICAN can be ob- 
tained, and subscriptions and advertisements will be received. 


B. K. ¥AMISON & CO. 
BANKERS, 
THIRD AND CHESTNUT STREETS, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Bonds and Stocks bought and sold on Commission, 
Securities a specialty. 


Investment 


HAS. DESILVER & S SONS, 
Chestnut and 17th Streets, Philadelphia. 
—PUBLISHERS OF— 
INTERLINEAR CLASSICS. 
We do amiss to spend seven or eight years merely scraping togeth- 
er so much miserable Latin and Greek as might be learned otherwise 


easily and delightfully in one year.—MILTon. 
Send for Specimen Page and New Catalogue. 








83.00 per Annum, 25 cents per number. 


| IpPINCOTT’s Vf AGAZINE, 


A POPULAR ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY OF 
LITERATURE, SCIENCE, ART 
AND TRAVEL. 


MARCH NUMBER NOW READY, 
WITH ILLUSTRATIONS, 


sme ee —1. THE DIAMOND-MINES OF SOUTH 
By E. B. Biggar. IttusTRATED.—2. MOOSE- 
HUNTING. By ‘Canuck. ILLUSTRATED.—3. ARIADNE., 
By Howard Glyndon.—4. LILITH. A Story. By M. H. Cather- 
wood. ILLusTRATED.—5. SIX MONTHS IN A COUNTRY- 
HOUSE IN meg By Alain — —6. MY CHINA BOYS. 
By Fanny V. de G. Stevenson. ~ 3 ARIS ART-SCHOOLS. 
By Phebe D. Natt.—8. ‘THE KID:” < By ter of Wyoming.— 
A. A LAW OF NATURE, A Story. B sther Warren.—1o, 
THE AMERICAN NEWGATE y Charles Burr Todd.—a1r. 
oan Beppe: gid A Continuation of ‘' Place aux Dames.’’—12. 
E NAME UNSUNG. By Milicent W. Shinn. —13. THE 
PHYSICAL USES OF PAIN, By Charles W. Dulles, M. D.— 
14. OUR MONTHLY GOSSIP: 1. Public Topics: Municipal 
Reform—The Decline of Genius. 2. iy aux Dames: Clothes 
and Conversation—About Growing Old 3. Art Matters: Our 
Art Periodicals—‘‘ Etchings.’ 4. Anecdotical and Miscellaneous : 
Irish Sympathy.—15. LITERATURE OF THE DAY. 





For Sale by all Book and Newsdealers. 


TERMs :—Yearly Subscriptions, $3.00; Single Number, 
25 cents. CrUB RATEs :—Three Copies, $7.50; Five 
Copies, $11.50; Ten Copies, with an extra copy to the 
club-getter, $22.00. 

(2¥"SPECIMEN NUMBER mailed, postpaid, on receipt 
of 20 cents. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers. 
715 and 717 MARKET ST., PHILA. 


INVALUABLE 
Works oF REFERENCE 


PUBLISHED BY 
J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO. 
PHILADELPHIA. 


WORCESTER’S QUARTO DICTIONARY of the English Lan- 
guage. Unabridged and profusely Illustrated. The standard, 
and in all respects best Dictionary published. 

LIPPINCOTT’S PRONOUNCING BIOGRAPHICAL DIC- 
TIONARY. Containing cumplete and concise Biographical 
Sketches of the Emment Persons of all Ages and Countries. By 
J. Tuomas, A.M., M.D. Imperial 8vo. Sheep. $12.00, 

ALLIBONE’S DICTIONARY OF AUTHORS. A Dictionary 
of English Literature and British and American Authors, Living 
and Deceased. we Be Austin ALirpong, LL.D. 3 vols. Impe- 
rial 8vo. Extra cloth. $22.50. 

LIPPINCOTT’S PRONOUNCING GAZETTEER OF THE 
WORLD. Acomplete Geographical Dictionary. New Edition. 
Thoroughly revised and greatly enlarged. Royal 8vo. Sheep. 
$10.00. 

THE READER’S HAND-BOOK OF ALLUSIONS, REFER- 
ENCES, PLOTS, FACiS, AND STORIES. With two Ap- 
pendices. By the Rev. E. CosHam Brewer, LL.D. Fourth 
Edition, Crown 8vo. 1184 pages. Half morocco. $3.50. Sheep. 
$4.00. Halt calf. $5.00. 

CHAMBERS’S ENCYCLOPEDIA. American Revised Edition. 
‘HE BEST IN EVERY WAY. A Dictionary of Universal Knowl- 
edge. Profusely Illustrated with Maps, Plates and Woodcuts. 
to vols. Royal 8vo. 

FAUSSET’S BIBLE CYCLOPEDIA. Critical and Expository. 
By Rev. A. R. Fausset, A.M. With 600 Illustrations. Imperial 
8vo. Extracloth. $5.00. 

ENCYCLOPADIA OF CHEMISTRY. Theoretical, Practical 
and Analytical, By Writers of Eminence. Richly and profusely 
Illustrated. 2 vols. Imperial 8vo. Extra cloth. $24.00. 

CHAMBERS’S BOOK OF DAYS. A Miscellany of Popular 
Antiquities connected with the Calendar. Profusely Illustrated. 
2vols. 8vo Extracloth. $8.00. 

CRITICAL COMMENTARY. A Commentary, Critical, Experi- 
mental and Practical, on the Old and New Testaments. By Drs. 
JAmiIEsON, FausseT and Brown. With 16 Maps and Plans. 6 
vols. Royal 8vo. Extracloth. $15.00. 

FURNESS’S CONCORDANCE TO SHAKESPEARE’S 
POEMS. An Index to Every Word therein contained, with the 
Complete Poems of Shakespeare. 8vo. Extra cloth. ” $4.00. 

LEMPRIERE’S CLASSICAL DICTIONARY, containing all 
the Principal Names and Terms relating to Anti uity and the 


Ancients, with a Chronological Table. 8vo. Sheep. $3.25. 
16mo. Cloth, $1.25. 
ALLIBONE’S ‘“ POETICAL QUOTATIONS,” ‘“ PROSE 


QUOTATIONS,” AND ‘*‘GREAT AUTHORS OF ALL 
AGES.” Each one volume. Large 8vo. 





*,* For sale by all Booksellers, or will be sent, free of expense, 
on receipt of the price, by 


F. B. Lippincott & Co., 


Publishers, Booksellers and Importers, 


715 & 717 Market St., Philad’a. 





Barker Brothers &? Co., 


Bankers and Brokers, 


28 SOUTH THIRD STREET, 


Philadelphia. 


Execute orders for Stocks, Bonds, allow 
Interests on Deposits, and transact a gene- 


ral Banking and Brokerage Business. 


# olumbia Umbrellas 


ARE THE MOST DURABLE. 





None genuine aloes stamped on handle: ‘‘COLUMBIA,”’ 
FAST COLOR, DROWN & CO., MAKERS. Are made of 
FINE SOFT GIncHaM, will.not turn brown or gray, or sot/ the most 
delicate garment in dripping. 








WM. A. DROWN & CO. 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS, 


246 Market Street, 498 and 500 Broadway, 
PHILADELPHIA. NEW YORK. 


RENCH AND GERMAN BOOKS, 


All new and popular French and German Works received as 
soon as issued, Catalogues of old and new French, German and 
English Books furnished upon application. 


FOHN PENINGTON & SON, 
127 SOUTH SEVENTH ST., PHILADELPHIA. 








SOWER, POTTS & CO. 
530 Market Street, Philadelphia, 
BOOKSELLERS AND STATIONERS, 


Publishers of the 
NORMAL SERIES OF SCHOOL BOOKS. 


ROBERT 3 M. LINDSAY, 


(Successor to Lindsay & Baker.) 


No. 828 WALNUT STREET, 


PHILADELPHIA. 





Importer of Rare and Fine Books, 
Engravings and Etchings, 


Specialties in Fine Art Publications, 





MERICAN WATCH SALESROOM. 
RIGGS & BRO.# WALNUT ST, 


Watches and Fewelry Repaired. 





—_——- 


'AMES P. WOOD & CO. 
STEAM HEATING —_ VENTILATING, 
Wood’s American Kitchener Range 
git SOUTH 7 FOURTH STREET. 


Entered at the Philadelphia Post-Office as 
Second-Class Mail Matter. 











